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REVIEW OF THE LATE SESSION.—QUALIFICATIONS, 
PLEDGES, AND CONDUCT OF MEMBERS. 


_ Ir is thought that history can never be impartially written by 
those who are living while the events it records transpire; and 
that it is necessary to wait until all the actors on the stage are dead, 
before the great drama of life can be accurately pourtrayed. As 
it respects the soundness of the judgment to be passed on great 
measures, involving serious and remote consequences, there may 
be something gained for justice, in waiting until all conflicting 
feelings be calmed down by time. But if the experience of what 
is passing around us in our own day is to serve as a guide to our 
judgments, in the discharge of duties which we are called upon to 
fulfil, it is clear, that we must record, consider, and act upon that 
experience now —that, in short, to use the emphatic language of 
the Scriptures, we must ‘labour while the day is, for the night 
cometh, in which no man can work.” Leaving, then, to posterity, 
the final judgment to be passed on the legislative proceedings of 
the First Reformed Parliament of England, be it our duty to give 
a brief sketch of its composition, as regards the materials of which 
it was formed—of the hopes of those who chose those materials for 
the organs of their will—and of the manner in which those hopes 
have been either realized or disappointed. 


Amidst the intoxication of triumph and delight which followed 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the great bulk of the electors 
seemed to think that it was enough that the smaller boroughs were 
to be disfranchised—the larger ones intrusted with the choice of 
representatives—and the middling class generally admitted into 
the constituency: that all they had to do, after this, was to choose 
some poeesies & person as their representative, and that all the 
good they hoped for would follow as a matter of course. In con- 
sequence of this general confidence in the excellence of the Reform 
Bill, and its efficacy to accomplish all the good predicted of it, 
there seems to have been very few places indeed where the inquiry 
was ever made, ‘¢ Who is the ablest man to do our business in the 
Legislature, and where shall we send to seek for his services on our 
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behalf?” And yet, if it had been an architect to erect a town- 
hall—a botanist to superintend a botanical garden—a professor 
of music to direct a concert or a festival—or an advocate to plead 
some intricate and important cause in a court of law, that had been 
wanted—there is scarcely a town that would not have had the good 
sense to inquire where the best architect, or botanist, or musician, 
or pleader, was to be found, and have sent for him to any distance, 
at any cost, and amply remunerated him in proportion to his ex- 
cellence, and’ the extent or difficulty of the labour he would be 
called upon to perform. But a Legislator—a Representative—on 
whose fitness or unfitness, on whose good or evil conduct, so much 
more important consequences hang than on all the others put 
together—he seems to be thought so lightly of, that any one who 
comes to hand may be accepted; and if he will serve gratuitously, 
and pay the costs of his election, he is thankfully received, and no 
further questions are asked, except as to his respectability, which, 
in England, has a peculiar and exclusive meaning, and applies 
chiefly to a man’s pecuniary means, rather than to his general 
conduct or character. 

The consequence of this utter misconception on the part of the 
electors, as to the importance to their interests, of having the best 
Representative, come from where he might, and cost what he 
would, was this:—that the first stranger that came down from 
London was acceptable, if he was the first to pay them the compli- 
ment of soliciting their suffrages; and if no such stranger came to 
offer himself to the electors, their own choice was then sure to fall 
on the nearest country-gentleman who had ‘a large stake in the 
hedge ;” or some person whose local connexions were such as to 
induce the electors to believe that he would best take care of the 
interests of the particular town hg should be chosen to represent; 
and if that were taken care of, the rest of the country might look 
out for itself. 


The result of all this was, the bringing together a great variety of 
men, it is true; but, as we conscientiously believe, as great a num- 
ber of persons unfit for the duties they were called upon to per- 
form, as ever were assembled in one body. Comparing the House 
of Commons with a ship, fitted and manned for some perilous 
voyage, and likely to encounter a difficult and dangerous naviga- 
tion, our impression was, from the first, and it has greatly strength- 
ened up to the last, that the ship was destitute of the requisite 
accommodations—that the commander was incompetent, the 
officers unacquainted with the great principles of their profession— 
and the crew a most untrained, unskilled, and unteachable multi- 
tude. In almost every course they have shaped, they have sailed 
on the wrong point of the compass. In trimming their sails, they 
have carried too much canvass when the storm raged loudest, and 
too little when the weather was moderate and fair—they have 
rolled heavily and lumberingty in the sea of political contention, 
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without making any visible progress, except it were in the large 
amount of lee-way; and unless the pilot be changed, and the crew 
brought to a sense of their duty, the ship will still remain stationary, 
or go to leeward, and be farther and farther from the desired 
haven of prosperity, to which, but for the grossest mismanagement, 
the brisk gale of popular favour would, long ere this, have car- 
ried her. 


To drop metaphor, let us examine this matter with the serious- 
ness and simplicity which is best becoming the dignity of Truth. 
In doing this, it wili be needless for us to pass in review every 
separate act of the late Session. This we have done, and done 
freely, as the acts themselves were in progress through the House, 
as a reference to our preceding pages will fully show. But to 
arrive at a sound general conclusion, let us first enumerate what 
may be justly deemed the requisite qualifications for an efficient 
Member of Parliament, and try the general character and conduct 
of the actual Members by that test. In doing this it is matter of 
great satisfaction to us to be able to recur to such an enumeration 
—made before we became a Member ourselves, and submitted as a 
test, not for any one particular person, but for all—which must place 
our motives, in recurring to it here, above suspicion. Subse- 
quent experience and reflection have served only to confirm us in 
the opinion of its justice; and we submit it, therefore, without 
scruple or reserve. Onthe Ist of August, 1831, before the Reform 
Bill had passed into a law—while it was yet uncertain, whether 
the particular places intended to be enfranchised by it would have 
the power of sending their Representatives or not—the following 
sentiments on this subject were expressed by us to the inhabitants. 
of Sheftield, as part of an Address on the Duties and Qualifications 
of Members of Parliament. 

Iam prepared to lay before you a frank exposition of the views which I 
have long entertained, and still continue to hold, with respect to the duties of 
a parliamentary representative, whether for this town, or for any other place 
in the kingdom, in order that you may judge for yourselves how far these 
views accord with your own or not, so that both of us may clearly under- 
stand each other, before the bond of our union is more closely drawn; for I, 
would not so insult your understandings as to suppose that you would select. 
any man for your representative without knowing intimately what his prin- 
ciples and character were, and without finding in these a perfect correspond- 
ence with your own ; neither would I be guilty of such violence to my own 
feelings, as to place myself in the painful and humiliating situation of either 
sitting, or seeking to sit, for any place, to the local interests of which, or to 
the declared sentiments of the majority of whose inhabitants, I should find. 
myself opposed. 

It is a most valuable principle in the British constitution, that every 
man is theoretically recognised as having a right to some share, as un-, 
doubtedly every man has a deep interest, in the government of the 
country, and that principle is distinctly recognised in many of the ac- 
knowledged maxims of constitutional te, but in none more clearly. 
than that which says, “No man shall be taxed without his own con- 
sent, given by his representative in Parliament ;” and in statute,, 
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“De tallugio non concedendo,” made by Edward I., and justly characterized by 
De Lolme, as forming, with Magna Charta, the basis of the English consti- 
tution. This recognition of the democratic principle is so clear, as it regards 
the House of Commons, that every man might constitutionally form an 
integral part of that assembly were it physically possible. But since no hall 
could be found large enough to contain so many persons—since no voice 
could spread itself over so vast a surface—and since deliberation in such a 
multitude would be clearly impracticable, the expedient of a representative 
council has been happily devised, to which certain individuals are sent, by 
masses of electors, as the nearest resemblance they can find to the general 
character of their own majority. In carrying this system Coa notre it 
could never, of course, happen that the exact views of every individual among 
the electors sl.ould be entertained or advocated by the representative, for 
that would be impossible; but the man so chosen by them, being the 
one, out of any given number over whom the range of their choice ex- 
tended, who most nearly resembled, in his general views on all great and 
important topics, the majority of the electoral body, they would have the 
strongest assurance that by such an individual their wants, their wishes, and 
their interests, would be most accurately and faithfully represented in the 
legislative assembly. 
These are, I think, the true principles of representative government, and 
these the motives which should guide electors in their choice. But, alas! 
how rarely have these been acted upon; or rather what frequent violations 
of these principles, what constant departure from these motives, do not the 
histories of elections generally present! In one, a man is preferred because 
his wealth greatly exceeds that of his rival;—in another, an individual is 
selected because he is ofa nobler family than his opponent ;—and ina third, 
the choice falls upon the patron who has the greatest number of places and 
appointments at his disposal ;—reasons which, so far from being guarantees 
for the rigid and unfailing attention of such persons to their parliamentary 
duties, might more frequently constitute objections to their appointment ; 
since, in proportion to the excess of men’s wealth, or the nobility of their 
descent, or the extensiveness of their patronage and power, are their stimuli 
to active exertion abated; while their temptations, and their tendencies to 
enjoyment, to ease, and even to indolence and indifference, are forcibly and 
fearfully multiplied. Were it not indeed for the private and sinister in- 
fluence which actuate both the electors and the elected, in the hope of some 
personal advantage quite apart from considerations of public or general good 
—and were it not that they consoled themselves by the large balance of 
individual gain, which is all their own, for the small amount of public loss, 
of which they bear but an inconsiderable fraction—such claims as those of 
great wealth, high birth, or large patronage, could never for a moment be 
seriously entertained, as of themselves fitting men for the discharge of those 
solemn and important duties which the legislators of a great country are 
called upon to perform. Powerfully, however, as these sinister influences 
have acted upon our representative system hitherto, I am persuaded that 
when the large towns are admitted to their just share in the choice of the 
national guardians, and the suffrage shall be exercised by those to whom the 
Reform Bill now passing through Parliament will extend it, we shall see a 
new, a vigorous, and a virtuous infusion of loftier sentiments, and nobler 
principles in the choice to be exercised, and consequently a higher standard 
of excellence in those on whom that choice will fall. 

You willask me then, what I should consider, in detail, to be the fit and 
proper qualifications of the members for Sheffield more particularly, since 
to this your attention will, no doubt, be most intensely directed. I will 
answer your inquiry with the utmost sincerity. 
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In the first place, the local interests of the town, its commerce, its pro- 
sperity should be well understood and carefully attended to; and for this 
purpose I think you could not possibly do better than select from among 
your own fellow-citizens, the individual whom, in all respects, you deem 
most competent, most vigilant, and most worthy to guard those interests 
well. On this head it would be presumption in me to say more. Whoever 
that individual may be, your means of ascertaining his fitness, your power 
of judging of his qualifications, and your discretion in the selection may, L 
have no doubt, be relied on; and my hope, as well as my conviction, is, 
that you will do honour to the worthiest, as by that you will do most honour 
to yourselves. But you will not, I am sure, stop there; you will reason- 
ably infer that when the legislature gives to every large town the power of 
sending two members to Parliament, it is neither intended nor expected 
that both of these shall be local aud resident members ; for every town, be- 
sides its interest in its own individual welfare, has undoubtedly a deep and 
important stake in the welfare of every other place, and in the happiness and 
te ro of the empireat large. The second member, therefore, confiding as 

e wel! might do, the guardianship of the local interests to his resident col- 
league, and acting cordially with him on all occasions in which his counsel or 
his aid can strengthen any exertions made on that behalf, should be a man of 
very general and extensive information, and should reside, if possible, either 
in or near the seat of government itself, so as to be upon the spot at all 
times when urgent afiairs required his presence ; and thus to attend to that 
continued stream of public business, which no local member could so accu- 
rately understand, or so conveniently follow up, as one whose residence, 
whose connexions, whose acquaintances, and whose habits were strictly me- 
tropolitan ; and who, when in London, would be in every sense of the word 
“ at home.” 


The qualifications of such a member should be manifold ; and embrace, 
as it appears to me, the following prominent characteristics at least : — 


First—he should bea person of very varied and extensive experience— 
his mind stored with an ample knowledge of facts, more especially those 
bearing on the political, commercial, and social interests of his country and 
of mankind. Experience is the soundest basis of wisdom, and the safest 
guide in legislation. Yet experience itself is not always to be measured by 
years ; for, it must be clear, that a man at forty, who had entered very early 
into the busy scenes of life—who had passed through great vicissitudes in 
his career—who had visited almost every country on the globe, studied their 
institutions, investigated the character of their inhabitants, conversed freely 
with their rulers, traded largely with their merchants, and examined with 
the greatest care the bearing of all the circumstances under which the 
lived, on their character, condition, and happiness—must, in a life so passed, 
have amassed far more experience than the gentleman of ninety, who had 
never quitted the tranquil valley of his own home—who had risen and re- 
tired to bed at the same hour for half a century—who had never been en- 
gaged in any bodily conflict or mental strife, but had floated down the 
stream of life with so much unruffled smoothness and tranquil calm, that he 
had been never known to be remarkable for any thing, whether good or evil, 
but had borne the general character through life of “ a perfectly peaceable, 
moderate, unobtrusive, and unobjectionable private gentleman ;” of which, 
no doubt, a great number are to be found in every town and every county, 
though the reason of their claim to all these pacific epithets is, that they 
have loved their comforts better than their country—that field sports had 
greater charms for them than forensic struggles—that the race-course was 
more attractive than the competition for renown in the senate—and that 
the downy pillow of domestic ease was far more acceptable to their lethargic 
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frames than the studies of the midnight lamp or the struggles of the late de- 
bate, when their country’s liberties were threatened, or their country’s welfare 
endangered, by the harpies that prey on both whenever the vigilance of the 
trve representative is relaxed. If the local interests of a town or district 
were the only interests worth attending to—if a turnpike bill, acanal, a rail- 
road, or a water-course were all that were worth the looking after, the “ quiet 
and respectable private gentleman” here described, who would vary the mo- 
notony of his country seat by going to London for a coup!e of months in the 
season, might possibly serve. But when the foreign relations of Great Bri- 
tain are under discussion, will it be of no advantage, think you, to have some 
members in the House whose personal acquaintance with foreign countries, 
foreign laws, foreign manners, and foreign interests, may be brought to bear 
directly on the elucidation of difficult and intricate points? When the rela- 
tions of the colonies are to undergo revision, will it not be of the ercatest 
importance to have members who know the colonies as well as they know 
their own homes, who have travelled over them, resided in them, and given 
years of their attention to the relative bearings of all that can interest the 
mother country and colony combined? There cannot be a doubt, I think, 
but that experience of this description is indispensable to the legislature, 
and would be beneficial to any place which should select one of its 
members at least on this ground, but more particularly toa lange commercial 
town, since its interests could not fail to beaffected by every step in advance 
or retreat of our foreign and colonial relations. 


Secondly—Next to large and general experience, the representative should 
have the capacity to think soundly and reason justly upon the facts within 
his cognizance ; for without this power to apply his experience wisely, the 
facts themselves would be useless ; and, therefore, it is as indispensable that 
a legislator should have sound faculties of reasoning, as that he should have 
ample materials on which that reasoning is to be employed. The one without 
the other would be divested of helf their utility; but their combination en- 
hances greatly the value of both. 

Thirdly—It is equally necessary that he should possess the power of com- 
municating the experience acquired, and the reasoning applied, to other per- 
sons by whom he should be surrounded ; for without this faculty, these ad- 
vantages would be limited to himself. He should undoubtedly be able to 
give ready and powerful utterance to his thoughts, in a style at once rapid, 
clear, intelligible, winning, and persuasive ; for all these qualities would Le 
in daily requisition. It is not enough that he should be able to produce a 
valuable book on any subject of legislation, or that he should be a sound 
and judicious voter in a committee ; he should have a tongue powerful and 
ready at any moment to enter the lists against any antagonist in the house, 
sufficiently commanding to check and keep in awe the flippancy of the 
profligate jester, or the arrogance of the conceited pedant, with skill and 
penetration to detect a delusive fallacy, and courage enough to expose and 
overwhelm with shame an open enemy or a traitorous friend. Unless he 
possessed the power of agreeable and intelligible utterance, how could he 
possibly obtain adherents to his views—how could he hope to persuade the 
many or to scatter and discomfit the few? Without this faculty, the wisdom 
of Socrates and Plato combined would be unavailing : the thunder of De- 
mosthenes and the lightning of Cicero are wanting to rouse the apathetic, 
to terrify the iniquitous, and to purge the political atmosphere of the con- 
stantly collecting clouds which impair its healthiness, and render the respi- 
rations of freedom less light, and airy, and elastic, than they become alter 


their — before the purifying bolts and shafts of eloquence and truth 
combin ; 
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Fourthly—In addition to this extensive experience of men and things 
——this power of accurate thinking—and this faculty to give persuasive 
utterance to such thoughts—should yet be superadded the possession of 
robust and vigorous health—a power of enduring fatigue—a fortitude to 
sustain defeat—a perseverance to renew the conflict when beaten—a zeal 
that nothing can abate or tire—and such an exemption from all other 
claims and duties, as would enable the representative to give the full powers 
of his mind and body, and all the most valuable portion of his time as 
well as attention, to the business committed to his care. Without these, 
not all the valuable qualities enumerated would serve the purpose for 
which he would be sent to the House. They might enable him, it is true, 
to make a powerful impression now and then, both on the senate and the 
country, in a grand debate: but the unwearied vigilance and the undying 
zeal are needed for those hours of midnight procrastination, when the dul- 
ness of the entertainment drives the members from both sides of the House, 
to the opera or the rout, and when the thinness of the opposition benches 
is so favourable to the lavish appropriation of the public money, by those 
who find in its unbounded expenditure the secret sinews of their strength. 

IT might go on, to enumerate and dilate on this subject, but a limit is set 
to my labours, by the time fixed for my departure hence. I hope, however, 
that I have said enough to satisfy you that the choice of your future mem- 
bers, upon whomsoever that choice may fall, is no light or unimportant 
matter; and that you have far too deep an interest at stake in the issue of 
your choice, to think ita moment too soon to begin the work of investiga- 
tion and inquiry at least. If, in addition to this, I shall have satisfied you’ 
that an attention to mere local claims and considerations, though these 
might properly form a part of your task, will not fill up the wiole measure of 
your duty, something will have been achieved by my stay among you 
to-day. You will have been convinced, that however well you may be 
doing by your commercial operations in the West, a — field may be 
opened for the exercise of your skill and enterprise in the East: and that in 
proportion as you extend the number and increase the diversity of your 
marts so will the risk of loss from the shutting up of any one of these be- 
come inconsiderable. You will be satisfied, too, that the more extensively 
and intimately dependant all countries can be made upon each other, the 
more we shall multiply the guarantees of that universal peace which every 
merchant must anxiously desire—every patriot wish to secure—and every 
Christian pray to be perpetual: so that, unless you would confine the vista 
of your political hopes within the narrow bounds of your own verdant and 
beautiful, but yet narrow and circumscribed horizon, you must perceive 
that you have an interest, first, it is admitted, in your own local prosperity ; 
—next, in that of your neighbour ;—again, in that of your country ;—and 
still beyond that, in the welfare of all mankind, 

As this volume will pass through the hands of many thousand 
readers, and be carefully examined in every town of the kingdom 
that has sent representatives to Parliament, we cannot do better 
than to ask the electors of such towns to apply this test to the 
members of their choice. If they have done their duty manfully, 
let them be honoured by every demonstration of respect and gra- 
titude that their constituents can bestow. If they have fallen 
short of their promises—if they have shrunk from their duty—if 


‘they have forfeited their pledges and deserted their posts—let 


them be made to see “ the handwriting on the wall,” pro- 
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nouncing their condemnation :—let them be made to know that 
they have been “weighed in the balance and found wanting: 
and let them be taught to feel, that as there is no sensation of 
which the heart of man is capable, so sublime and joyous as the 
consciousness of having done our duty—so there is no reproach 
more poignantly afflicting, or more insupportable to an honour- 
able mind, than that of having neglected a solemn pledge, and 
forsaken a public trust. 

To arrive at sound and just conclusions on every individual 
case, it will be of course essential that the professions made by 
members, when soliciting the suffrages of the electors, should be 
recalled in all their freshness. The press will have in most cases 
recorded them. Let every line and every sentence be revived and 
retraced. If the Member admits now that they were ‘ winged 
words” of temporary and evanescent worth, let that too be re- 
corded, and his word never taken again. But if he admits that 
he was then sincere, let the electors call upon him to show that his 
conduct has been conformable to his promises, or if it has not, let 
them grant him a fair and even indulgent hearing, while he gives 
the reasons for his deviation. But we would say to the electors 
of England generally—Do not wait until your representative comes 
down to offer himself to your notice. Invite him yourselves to 
appcar—whether he be gone off to Switzerland or to Italy—whether 
he sojourns in France or in Germany—whether the Alps or the 
Apennines, the Adriatic or the Bosphorus, be the scene of his ex- 
cursions—call him back, and tell him, that before he can be in- 
trusted with your confidence for another session, he must render 
up an account of his stewardship in the past. If he will not come 
— if he values his pleasures more than your approbation—then will 
you be justified in your own eyes, and in those of the world, in seek- 
ing the earliest opportunity to transfer your trust to another. That 
we may not be accused, however, of recommending for others a 
scrutiny more searching than that to which we would willingly 
submit ourselves, we recur to the Address already quoted, for an 
exposition of the principles avowed, and professions made on the 
occasion adverted to—to every sentiment of which we still adhere, 
as firmly as at the moment in which it was first uttered. The fol- 
lowing is the development of the views then entertained. 

I pass, therefore, from these personal topics, to say a word or two on the 
general line of policy which I should be anxious to advocate and pursue, 


should it ever be my lot to form one among the members of the British 
Senate. 


I should lay it down as a maxim, that it being better to purify than alto- 
gether to destroy the settled institutions of the country, it would be wise, 
wherever practicable, to begin with this effort at purification first, and to 
uproot only that which was found too corrupt to be really capable of restoration 
or improvement. The particular branches of our policy to which those 
reforms ought first to be directed, should be, I think, the following :— 


First—Reform in the Representation. This is the foundation of all the 
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good that can be hoped for, and without this be first laid, no superstructure 
raised upon the rotten basis can possibly endure. The bill before the House 
of Commons will effect this object to a very great degree. It is not, either 
in its principles or in its details, precisely the bill which I myself should 
have framed, had the task been committed to my hands ; and no doubt 
there are many among its present supporters who see and feel that it has its 
defects. But notwithstanding this, it is so signal an improvement on the 
| aes existing system—it sweeps away so much more of the st 

olds of corruption than the most sanguine could have anticipated, that 
conceive it would be treason to the best interests of the state to hazard the 
fate of that bill, by objecting to any of its details, or opposing or delaying 
its progress for a single moment through either house. Let it pass—let it 
be tried ; if it obtains for us the improvement which its warmest eulogists 
believe it will produce, let us be content; but if, after a reasonable period 
of trial, say five or seven years, it be found to be still defective,—in the 
name of justice, reason, and patriotism, let its acknowledged defects be 
again removed, and such ameliorations as. may be thought safe and practi- 
cabie be introduced ; for I hold it to be the most fallacious of all fallacies to 
suppose that either the present or any other bill can be a final measure, by 
being so perfect as to admit of no subsequent improvement. The truth is, 
it is itself a means, and not an end ; it is a new arrangement of the machi- 
nery, by which we are to obtain competent legislators, and consequently 
good laws ; and since this machinery places the selection of such legislators 
in the hands of that middle class, who are least likely to be either blinded or 
tempted by the extreme of poverty or excess of wealth—equally and alike fatal 
to the clear and independent and disinterested exercise of the faculty of 
choice—there is every reason to hope and believe, that those who have to 
bear the burdens of the country, and to furnish the principal amount of the 
revenue, will take due precaution to choose for its guardians, men who will 
neither recklessly exact it from the labour of the people, nor thoughtlessly 
lavish it when so raised. 


Secondly—Reform in Taxation. This will undoubtedly be the very first 
thing that will press itself on the new Parliament, whenever it shall be 
chosen. The great error has hitherto been, that we have taxed poverty, and 
exempted wealth: imposing the greatest weight of the burden on those 
who are least able to bear it, while those on whom its greatest weight would 
have pressed but lightly, have been suffered to go free. In all this there 
must be a great and immediate change. We must tax persons, and not 
things ; and those persons not according to the amount of the commodities 
which they consume, but according to the property they possess, on such a 
graduated scale as would take from the poorer classes some five or ten per cent. 
of their income, and from the richer classes twenty or thirty per cent. if neces- 
sary; so graduating the intermediate links, as that, while the most opulent 
paid the largest proportion of their incomes to the service of the state, the 
men of moderate fortunes should contribute a moderate proportion of their 
gains, the people of smaller incomes still less, and the labouring poor be 
entirely free from any demand upon their scanty pittance and already in- 
sufficient means. Such a system would render entirely unnecessary those 
innumerable and vexatious restraints on commerce, imposed by custom- 
houses in every port, excise officers in every town, and an army of tax- 
gatherers and collectors, informers, and spies ; as well as all the enormous 
expense of collection, which is at present a dead loss both to the subject 
and the state, with the additional evil of its being a great source of patron 
age, of undue influence, and of that secret means of rewarding subserviency 
and prostration of political independence, which strikes at the root of public 
Virtue, and preys on the vitals of the state. 
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Thirdly—Reform in the Church. This is scarcely less necessary than 
either of the two preceding. The monstrous inequality, not to say gross 
misappropriation of wealth in an establishment, the very essence of which 
ought to be temperance, chastity, self-denial, and humility, is so revolting 
to all our notions of Christianity as it was taught and practised by the evane 
gelists, that it appears to me the best interests of sound morality and religion 
would be served by demanding an equalization of the wealth of the church 
among all its functionaries, and its appropriation to every purpose for which 
it was originally granted, so as to relieve the public or the state from the 
slightest addition to its funds, and to let the rule of reward be the beautiful 
scriptural maxim, that “ the labourer is worthy of his hire ;” so that instead 
of men being paid, as they now are, the highest salaries and emoluments 
when they do the least, there should be a complete driving out of these mouey~- 
changers and traffickers in mitres, stalls, and pluralities, who now defile the 
temple ; and the most learned. the most industrious, the most pious, and 
the most worthy, should fill the highest posts of honour, while the humblest 
labourers in the vineyard should be fairly compensated for their toils. 


Fourthly—Reform in the Law. This is an Augean stable that needs as 
much cleansing as the defiled temple itself, and which it will require as great 
an effort to accomplish. My sentiments on this head may be very briefly 
stated. If I were asked to give a short and clear definition of law, I should 
characterize it as a collection of rules for the guidance of human conduct, the 
observance of which should secure men from evil, and the infringement of 
which should subject them to punishment and pain. Now the first requisite 
in such rules is, that they should be clearly intelligible, easily accessible, 
and so void of ambiguity that every man called upon to shape his conduct 
by them, may be able to have them by heart; for, without this, how can he 
regulate his actions by what he can neither possess, nor read, nor under- 
stand? And yet this is the condition of our law ; more than half of it un- 
written, existing only in traditions, and dicta, and usages, and precedents, 
and decisions, constantly contradicting each other, and constantly changing 
according to the ever-varying interpretations of every succeeding judge ; 
and the other half filling more than a hundred printed volumes, and written 
with so much studied obscurity and ambiguity, that no lawyer, whose whole 
life is devoted to its study, can be at any time sure of knowing the exact law 
on any given case, without references, indexes, consultations, and opinions, 
all purchasable only by large fees; so that no man unless he be a lawyer can 
be otherwise than at the mercy of the craft, to whom the “glorious uncer- 
tainty” of their interminable rubbish is its chief recommendation, as they 
live by its ambiguity, fatten on its delay, and triumph over plaintiff and de- 
fendant, over the victor and the vanquished, by making each party, the inno- 
cent and the injured, as well as the guilty and the benefited, pay largely for 
the injustice received at their hands. My opinion is, that this is no other 
than organized and legalized plunder ; and my conviction is, that it can and 
must be altered. The present Lord Chancellor, as well as the present At- 
torney-General, and some of the chief counsel in the courts of law, desire 
and advocate a change; but there are too many subordinate harpies to make 
this easy; though I conceive that we should never cease demanding reform 
in the law, until it is made, not merely intelligible and accessible to every 
one of the king’s subjects, but until it can be had in every town at a 
moment's warning, so that all causes, civil and criminal, shall be decided 
speedily, while the evidence is fresh on the spot—and without a fraction of 
expense to either party, except in the way of fine from the guilty, to compen- 
sate the injury of the innocent; but not in the shape of fee or emolument of 


any kind or sort whatever, to be wrung from either party, for tlie benefit of 
the officers or functionaries of the court. 
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Fifthly—Reform in Education. This, which I deem of equal importance 
with all the other reforms, would be the crowning blessing of the whole ; and 
upon this I feel so strongly, that 1 must say it 1s a subject of deep and de- 
served reproach to any government whatever to have a single human being 
within its dominions who cannot read and write and understand arithmetic 
at least. You will perhaps be startled at this, and ask me whether 1 would 
really make this an affair of the government to bring about? I answer unhesi- 
tatingly, yes—and by the simplest of all modes. I am the friend of univer- 
sal toleration; and I would carry this great principle so far that I would 
permit the free exercise of any worship, by any sect, without hindrance or 
molestation, so far as the expression of mere opinion is concerned, and so 
long as their practices were not clearly hostile to the peace of others, and the 
safety of the persons and property of any of the subjects of the state. But 
instead of compelling them to take out licences for such places of worship, 
I would have the government exact this as a condition, without the full ob- 
servance of which no cathedral, no church, chapel, meeting-house, syna- 
gogue, or other religious edifice for assembly at public worship, should be 

rmitted to exist; namely, that to every such edifice should be attached a 
ree school for children of either sex, to the superintendence of which should 
be appointed and paid out of the funds of such church a male teacher and 
assistants for the boys, a female teacher and assistants for the girls, and that 
by these, in separate apartments for each sex, gratuitous education should 
be given to every child of each particular sect or community between the 
ages of five and ten. Moreover, I would annex the further condition, that 
parents who did not send their children to the school of the particular com- 
munity to which they belonged, between the ages named, so as to give them 
the full benefit of the education there to be received, should not enjoy any 
civil or political privileges whatever, should be unable to appear, except as 
criminals, in any court of law—be denied any relief, and be considered in 
every respect as aliens or outlaws. I would let every parent educate its 
child in any religious belief it thought proper; but every child should be 
educated ; and it should be made as punishable an offence to withhold in- 
struction from a child as to endanger its life by a wanton withholding of 
food or raiment, or even by the administration of poison, which is not more 
fatal to its bodily health than the utter absence of instruction and sound mo- 
rality must be to its mental purity and future happiness. Even in a mere 
pecuniary sense this would be a wise om of national economy: for, in 
the contrast between the condition of Scotland and Ireland, it may be 
seen that a very small and pacific army of pious pastors and humble 
schoolmasters are sufficient to keep the whole population of Scotland in 
habits of tranquillity and order: whereas a large and warlike army of profli- 
gate and unsympathizing soldiery, and a large addition of infuriated yeo- 
manry are utterly insufficient to keep in order and tranquillity the unhappy 
people of Ireland, whose first apology for rebellion is, that they are 
grievously and unjustifiably oppressed, but whose very misery as well as 
turbulence is clearly to be traced to the want of that army of schoolmasters 
in infancy which would have trained them into habits that would not have 
needed the sabre of the dragoon and the bayonet of the grenadier for their 
coercion or their slaughter, as the event may be. Some persons, indeed, 
have affected a very virtuous horror at the notion of se mato education, and 
asked whether all che links of society would not be burst asunder, demand 
ing to know where we should get our butchers and our bakers, our chimney- 
sweepers and our scavengers, if every one could read Homer or Virgil alike? 
In this last assumption lies the fallacy. Men never can be educated alike, 
All men may be lifted greatly above their present ignorance ; but even then, 
gradations of talent, different orders of intellect, and different degrees ot 
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attainment, will always prevail. The most learned, and the most virtuous, 
will still hold the first rank ; and there will never be wanting a large mass 
who, from their mere inferiority to those above them, must fill the lower 
offices of life. All would still be comparative as now; and I confess I 
should see no danger of revolt or insurrection, even were it really to come to 
ass that the scavenger filled up his Icisure hours by reading Homer and 
Virgil in their original tongues, and tracing out the beauties of the Greek 
dialects, instead of doing as he does now, intoxicating himself with gin, or 
stupifying himself with porter, and then commencing a brawl with some 
rival cartman, and ‘editing in all the rhetorical figures of the dialect of 
Billingsgate. It is mere delusion to imagine that any amount of instruction 
will make men less fitted than ignorance for any duties of life. I have my- 
self had painful experience of the necessities to which men are reduced in 
shipwrecks at sea, and desert disasters by land; but I have always seen in 
every case that those who had the most highly-cultivated minds were enabled 
to bear up against calamities with proportionately increased fortitude and 
strength—that they performed the most menial duties better than those who 
had not had such cultivation—and that while the ignorant sunk under the 
evils, and died the victims of despair, men of cultivated minds rose superior 
to all danger, performed the meanest and most laborious duties cheerfully, 
were more orderly, better disciplined, and altogether so invulnerable, that 
they triumphed over every difficulty, by adding great mental strength to only 
ordinary corporeal force. 


If there be those who say to you that in this march of improvement we 
advance too rapidly and go on too fast, tell them that He who fashioned us, 
and not we ourselves, has fixed the bounds at which our progress may be 
stayed : that it is treason against his Divine Majesty to say that any degree 
of rapidity in improvement, which His infinite wisdom has so organized us 
as to permit us to attain, is faster than he himself originally designed ; and 
that therefore we should go on, and know no limit but that which Ife has 
put to our power of knowledge. How great this is, let the splendour of the 
imagination of that most magnificent of intellects that ever graced humanity, 
proclaim, when he exclaims, “* What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason ! how infinite in faculties! in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a god !” 
Nor let this be deemed profane ; for if He by whom we are thus “ fearfully 
and wonderfully made” has given to every immortal soul the power and pri- 
vilege to be partaker of his favour and his glory hereafter, what impious 
tongue shall dare to say that any human being, into whose mysterious ine 
the Creator has condescended to breathe the breath of life, shall not be safely 
and worthily intrusted with the highest degree of moral and intellectual 
cultivation that the human mind can receive? It is one of the most beau- 
tiful of the thousand advantageous arrangements by which Nature is sus- 
tained in her revolving course, that every thing, save God himself, is des- 
tined to undergo progressive change and progressive approximation towards 
a perfection never perhaps to be fully attained. The Almighty Creator of 
the universe alone enjoys complete and unimprovable perfection. He 
alone is “the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever;” and there is perhaps 
as much sober truth as poetical beauty in the sublime conception of Addison, 
that when mortal beings become immortal, the chain of progressive improve- 
ment by which they passed from infancy to old age—every succeeding day 
Opening new sources of information, every revolving year adding strength as 
well as purity to their springs of enjoyment—will be continued in a future 
state ; and that in the same gradations which mark the intellectual capacitiés 
of men below, our angelic or immortal natures may, like the constantly ap- 
proaching but never touching lines of the asymptotic curve, be gradually 
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and progressively drawing nearer and nearer to the glory of the Divine 
Majesty itself, without ever reaching it, but at a still immeasurable distance, 
through all eternity. 

Are we, then, beings of this immortal order? and is this to be our high 
and holy destiny? Ifso, who among us all shall dare to say that they are 
too humble, too insignificant, and too helpless to aid this great design of 
Providence, in becoming instruments to hasten that regeneration which the 
earth requires, and on which heaven itself will beam its smiles of appro- 
bation? Let no one so deceive himself, for no particle of even inanimate 
matter is unnecessary or inessential—and how much more so an immortal 
soul! Think for a moment of what the universe itself is formed—that 
universe whose vast, and limitless, and infinite extension is such, that the 
brain of the wisest man aches, and the heart of the bravest quails, at the 
sublimity of the conception. Of what is it made up? Of particles so 
small, of atoms so minute, that the greatest power of the microscopic mag- 
nifier is unable to detect the smallest, or to say that there is not even a 
smaller still! What is it then which gives this nothingness its vastness ?-— 
what is it that gives this insignificance the sublimity it attains? Is it not 
multitude in numbers—harmony in action—and strength in unity and con- 
cord? Be ye, then, as parts of this great universe, imbued with that which 
cements, inspires, and beautifies the whole. Add to yourselves others of 
congenial minds and hearts—be united in your means—and faithful to your 
end—then shall you find, that if knowledge be power, it is union which 
gives to it its highest degree of strength. Be firm, and you shall triumph. 
Be united, and you shall retain the conquests you may win. Be virtuous, 
and you shall be happy. Be immutable in your justice, and you shall be 
honoured while living, and remembered and revered when dead. 

These professions have been to us of greater service than any 
monitor we could have consulted. Whenever we have felt weary, 
disgusted, faint of heart, or infirm of purpose—whenever we have 
been indignant at the treachery of some, and sorrowful at the 
failure of others, we have turned back to this profession of our 
political faith, and gathered strength and encouragement from its 
perusal. We have remembered, too, the concluding portion of 
that address, in which the value and importance of female in- 
fluence is dwelt upon; and in which the benefits resulting from 
the united efforts of numbers is illustrated and enforced. Every 
day of our subsequent experience has confirmed us in the truth of 
both; and we recur to them with corresponding pleasure. They 
are these :— 

. In addition, my gratification is greatly heightened by seeing the number 
of ladies who have honoured me with their fair countenances and smiling 
presence here ; and who have evinced the same warmth of enthusiasm in 
their demonstrations of applause as those to whom the province of political 
approbation has been supposed exclusively to belong. But are the love- 
liest, the most virtuous, and the most influential portion of the community, 
to be shut out from all participation in our higher intellectual enjoyments ? 
God forbid! . It had been attempted, in the case of that splendid specimen 
of female talent and female heroism, Madame de Stael, to suppress, in her 
person, the exercise of female judgment on affairs of state ; and it was ob- 
jected to her by the tyrant Emperor of France, that she “ meddled too much 
with politics.”. The answer of the dignified daughter of the first financier of 
Europe was such as became her intellect, and made the emperor blush. 
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« Will your majesty,” said Madame de Stael, “have the kindness to define 
what you mean by the term politics; and I will then plead innocent or 
guilty to the charge!” The emperor was confused and. silent. Then, 
added this philosopher and heroine, “1 will spare your majesty the trouble ; 
I understand by politics, the science of determining which are the institu- 
tions pernicious to the general happiness, and what are the means by which 
they can be destroyed ; as well as the art of knowing which are the institu- 
tions most favourable to the greatest amount of human enjoyment, and how 
they can be introduced, perpetuated, and secured. If this be so, will any 
man venture to say that we women have no interest in such questions? Have 
we not fathers, husbands, brothers, arfd children ; and can they be made 
happy or unhappy, by good or evil government, without our being made 
participators in their grief or joy? Sire, if but on their account only, permit 
us to feel, te think, and to express our feelings and our thoughts ; and let 
me add, that no woman deserves the honour or the happiness of being a 
wife, or a mother, who does not cleatly understand wherein her husband’s 
and her children’s interests are endangered or advanced ; and who is not rea- 
dily prepared to encourage the one in his political rectitude, and to instil 
into the infant mind of the other, those just principles of virtue and courage 
by whieh man can alone fulfil the high destinies that await his mortal 
career.” 


Shall English ladies shrink, then, from this pure and lofty duty? and shall 
it be said, that in a country where an Infant Princess may be installed as 
Queen, ora Princess Mother be made a Regent, the science of government, 
and the true bearings of wise or unwise policy shall have no share of female 
attention? Away with the imsulting and the recreant thought! and since 
God has stamped upon the female mind the same capacity to understand, 
the same refinement to appreciate, and the same virtue to act upon convic- 
tions sincerely entertained, as upon our own; let women still continue to be 
the solace and the ornament of life, by cheering our sorrows, attempering 
our joys, softening our triumphs, and strengthening our wavering purposes, 
by counsel founded on understanding, and by a sympathy growing as much 
out of respect as out of love. 


Before I quit you, then, permit me to leave behind me, as something 
that may be deemed worthy, perbaps, to be engraven on the minds of your 
children as well as yourselves, an image or an illustration of the force of 
that union, which I so earnestly recommend. It is an image drawn from 
my own earliest profession, that of the sea, where the opportunity of witness- 
ing the grandest combinations of nature and of art, are frequent and im- 
posing ; as the wisest and the most sublime of the poets knew well, when he 
said, “ They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in great 
waters, these see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” The 
image then is this—the power of the cable in the raging storm! Of what is 
itcomposed ? Of fibres so frail and so fragile, that the new-born infant in 
the cradle may snap them asunder in his playfulness, and separate them all 
in his sport. But wind these fragile fibres into a thread, combine the requi- 
site number of these to form the strand, weave these again into the united 
rope, and cast the anchor from it into the fathomable sea. It embraces, 
grasps, and lays firm hold upon the oozy bottom of the deep; the storm 
arises~~it increases with increasingly destructive force—it rages in all its 
fury—-the elemental strife begins—and all the grand artillery of heaven 
seems pouring down its vengeance on the mariner’s devoted head. In the 
language of the psalmist, “They mount up to the heavens, they go down 
again to the depths.” But though the shattered bark shall touch alternately 
the very verge of heaven and earth; and though, to the terror-stricken 
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stranger, destruction seems inevitable; yet, the united weakness which 
forms the cable's strength, is the anchor of the seaman’s hope, so that he 
sleeps in quiet, while the billows rock his cradle and the tempest sings his 
lullaby, in the confidence reposed on that tried and faithful emblem of fra- 
gility made force, which holds | : vessel firmly to her anchorage, till the 
tempest subsides again to calm. Be ye, then, thus united, and you will 
triumph over every threatening storm. y 
These were the sentiments publicly declared by us to the Inha- 
bitants of Sheffield, long before we were invited by a Requi- 
sition to become a Candidate for the representation of that Town 
in Parliament; and it was from a general approbation of these 
sentiments, and a belief that they would be sincerely and faith-. 
fully acted upon, that the invitation was subsequently made. 
Other occasions followed, on which similar FE a were 
called for and given; and as these embrace many points not ad- 
verted to in the former, they may be also given here. They are 
these :-— 
Let me conclude, then, by a brief annunciation of my public Lanett 
rather in outline than in detail. I have already so often expressed them 
here and elsewhere, that a briefrecapitulation will suffice ; but as future op- 
portunities will no doubtagain occur, for the more complete development of 
them in all their branches, the heads will probably satisfy you for the 
present. 
My first principle, then, is this: that Government is or ought to be re- 
ded as a delegated trust, confided to men chosen for the offices they fill, 
or no other purpose than the public good ; and that its only end should be 
in all its acts, to promote the greatest happiness of the greatest number of 

ple ; and to preserve to them this blessing for the greatest length of time. 

is principle is not new, for in various forms, and in different phraseology, it has 
been repeated, from the time of the Greek republics to our own day ; but I 
give it in the words of the late venerable jurist, Mr. Bentham, as yore 
with great force and precision the idea intended to be conveyed. | wou 
try every measure of legislation, in the discussion of which I should be 
engaged, by this simple, this intelligible, this unerring test; whatever is 
most favourable to the greatest re yes of the greatest number, and that 
for the greatest length of time, shall have my cordial and hearty support ; 
whatever is detrimental to the attainment of that great end, I will, with the 
same zeal, resist and oppose. On this ground, then, I would proceed ; and 
having already come to a conclusion on most of the topics of great public 
interest, when tried by this standard, I am free to confess that I would 
advocate, in Parliament, the following views :— 

That Taxation without Representation is tyranny ; and that no man should 
be taxed without his own consent conveyed through his representative in 

liament. I would, therefore, demand one of two things ;—either that 
ose who under the existing law have no votes, should be immediately re- 
lieved from all taxation whatever, or that to every person paying taxes to the 
state, a vote should be given. I believe the first would not only be the best, 
but, under existing circumstances, the most acceptable alternative; for I 
have no doubt that those whose _— poverty excludes them from voting, 
would be exceedingly happy to be relieved from all taxes, and would very 
tiently wait until accumulated property enabled them to pay taxes without 
inconvenience, when they might claim their right to vote as other men. To 
attain this end, nothing would be more easy than to commute all the existing 
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taxes on commodities into one single tax on property and income, graduated 
on such a scale as to make the rich pay largely, the moderately wealthy in 
a less degree, and the poor not at all,—taxing, in short, as they ought to be 
taxed, great wealth and indolence combined ; but leaving poverty and hard 
labour to go entirely free. 


Freedom of Trade I would advocate, in every product. of nature and in 
every work of art : not merely in tea, and sugar, and coffee, and cotton, and 
silk ; but in corn, in wine, and oil—the three emblems of God’s bounty to all 
the creatures of his hand ; as wellas in money, which is but the representa- 
tive of wealth, and a mere medium of exchange; therefore the India mono- 
poly, the bank monopoly, the corn monopoly, and every other restraint on 
perfect freedom of trade, should have my decided and persevering oppo- 
sition. 

In Government, that which is most economical and most efficient, shall 
have my warmest support, and the same rule which regulates most well-con- 
ducted establishments would bea safe one here; namely, that no more in- 
struments should be used than are absolutely necessary ; that these should 
be of the best kind, and that when found to be inefficient, they should be 
replaced by better ones. 


In Law, intelligibility, speed, and cheapness, would be my maxim ; I 
think that no expense whatever should be incurred by those who seek jus- 
tice, and that no costs should be borne by the innocent at least, though fines 
in the shape of punishment might be inflicted on those who were guilty ;— 
in other words, 1 conceive that justice should be administered wholly at the 
public expense, and without cost to the suitors themselves, to whom the loss 
of time, and vexation, alone are sufficient evils. 


In Religion, I would admit the same freedom as in all other operations 
of the heart or mind. I agree entirely with one of your candidates, who 
has already said that he regards it as an affair between the soul of every man 
and his Creator, without responsibility to any human tribunal; though I am 
of course ready to admit, that similarity of sentiment in this, as well as in‘all 
other respects, is a fair reason of preference towards those who agree, and of 
rejection towards those who do not agree with each other. In the admini-« 
stration of religion, apart from doctrines or opinions, I should be an advocate 
for economy in the general scale, and the just proportion of rewards to 
duties in the details. I think, therefore, that the spectacle of an underpaid 
working clergy, and an overpaid hierarchy, is not merely a melancholy one, 
but revolting to all those notions of Christian pe simplicity, and 

i 


humility, presented us in the Gospels, and in the lives of our Saviour and 
his disciples. 


To Education I attach so much importance, that I should advocate its 
being made at once a national concern; so that every child born in the 
country might be certain of receiving, between the ages of five and ten, a 
gratuitous education, including the elements of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, as the foundation for a future progress by exertions of their own; and 
though the expense might be objected to by some, yet a moment's reflection 
must show that an army of teachers, maintained by the Government, to give 
instruction to every child in the land, and to teach them that order and 
tranquillity was their interest as well as their duty, would be more econo- 
mical than an army of soldiers to keep down people whose very turbulence 
arises from their ignorance, and who, if they had been educated when chil- 


dren, would have required neither armed bands nor police to keep them in 
order. 


As to Slavery, I hold it in such extreme abhorrence that I can find no 
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words sufficiently strong to express my detestation of such a cruelty and 
such a crime. I am not merely an advocate for its abolition, but for that 
being immediate. If 1 were asked when, I should say to-night rather than 
to-morrow morning ; for every hour of delay is an hour of wrong inflicted 
unjustly on our fellow-men; and if we deem the divine maxim of doing to 
others as we would they should do unto us, worthy of being followed, we 
can be at no loss to judge of the best moment for their emancipation. If 
any of you were in bonds, bending beneath the weight of fetters by which 
you had been loaded for years, and some kind individual were to protess 
his desire to have those fetters struck off, but were to consult you as to when 
it should be done, would you not instantly reply, “ Now is the accepted 
time ; this is the day of salvation?”’ If every hour delayed would to you 
seem a prolongation of cruelty, so it must appear to the wretched slaves. 
Give them their liberty instantly, and for the consequences have no dread. 
“ Be just and fear not,” is a maxim as applicable to this case as to all others 
in which man is called upon to ir 5.0 a solemn duty to his fellow- 
creatures, 


Ihave already so far exceeded the limits I had intended, I have so much 
exhausted my own strength in exerting .ny voice to be heard by the 30,000 
persons assembled here to greet me, and so much tried your patience and 
endurance while you have remained standing and uncovered to listen with 
such intense attention to the development of my views—that I dare not 
venture farther, though I have at yet to say when the occasion shall 
again present itself forso doing. But | cannot suffer you to separate with- 
out at least making this one pledge to you, which I de with the utmost de- 
gree of solemnity, in the face of heaven and this assembled multitude—and 
after the most careful deliberation previously applied. It is this :—I regard 
the office of a Member of Parliament as one held in trust for the benetit of 
the country in general, and for the interest of the constituents by whose votes 
he is sent there in particular; and in conformity with this view, I hereby 
declare, that if, subsequent to my election, and during my holding a seat in 
Parliament, any part of my conduct should appear to be objectionable to my 
constituents, I shall be ready to account to them for the same; and if upon 
due notice given to all those electors, by whose votes | may be sent to Par- 
liament, a meeting should be convened of the whole body, I will appear 
before them, on reasonable time of summons being given, to answer for my 
conduct, and to be heard in my defence; and regarding them as the jury 
before whom I place myself thus voluntarily on my trial, and demanding 
only as a condition that they shall be individuals by whose votes, as electors 
of Sheffield, my return to Parliament has been effected, I will, on the requi- 
sition of a clear majority of three-fourths of the whole body, resign my trust 
into their hands, should they deem me no longer worthy of retaining it, and 
yield up my place to whomsoever they ree elect as more worthy to serve 
them than myself—(Loud and continued cheering, which lasted for several 
minutes.) 


In pursuance of this pledge we shall repair without delay to 
meet our constituents publicly. But, as we desire to give a calm 
and deliberate view of the past before we quit London, and before 
the excitement of political enthusiasm may be supposed, in any 
way to have influenced our judgment, we write this in the retire- 
ment of the closet, before we leave home, though it will not appear 
in print for some weeks, while all the solemnity and importance 
of our position is deeply impressed on our mind, and before our 
trial comes on. We do not fear the issue; being confident in the 
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rectitude of our own conduct and the strict integrity of our judges, 
and that is all we ask. The Parliament, of which we have formed 
a member, has not, we grieve to say, fulfilled the just expectations 
of the people. But let the responsibility’ for these sins, both of 
commission and omission, be laid upon the right heads ; and the 
comparison of the votes given with the professions made, as a test 
fairly applicable to all the members, will enable every elector to 
judge for himself, how far the Representative whom he honoured 
with his vote has fulfilled his share, at least, of the duties he owed 
to his constituents and the country, in the late session of Parlia- 
ment. We give the following account of the mode adopted at 
Sheffield for securing to every individual the fullest opportunity of 
hearing, from the lips of his Representative, the most unreserved 
exposition of his political views ; and as the plan has been thought 
worthy of adoption in more places than one, from its ensuring a 
greater degree of order, comfort, and efficiency, than the tumultu- 
ous meetings of the open air—while it will successively embrace 
the greatest number that it can ever be requisite to call together for 
such a purpose—we take it from the loose sheets in which it was 
then published in the papers of the day, in which it had a local cir- 
culation and a local influence only, to record it in its present more 
easily preservable form, and to give it also the advantage of a far 
more general circulation through all the represented towns of 
the kingdom, in every one of which this Review is now seen, and 
by many hundreds of the inhabitants of whom its principles and its 
views are warmly supported. The following is the report in ques- 
tion as it appeared in the Suerrievp Iris, in July 1832; 

It is well known to our townsmen, that the number of persons who at- 
tended to hear Mr. Buckingham’s Address in Paradise Square was greater 
than had ever before been collected within that space, the lowest estimate 
being 20,000, and the highest 30,000, the diflerence in those estimates arising 
from the various degrees of density in which the people were crowded into 
the great mass as seen from different parts of the square; in some places 
standing without much inconvenience, in others being so wedged together 
that those whose arms were down could not lift them up; and again in 
others, the multitude being carried to and fro, like the waves of the sea, many 
of them with their feet searcely touching the ground; add to this the im- 
mense numbers that occupied the surrounding dwellings, the windows of 
which in every story were filled with ladies and their friends, and the aggre- 
gate number might even exceed the highest estimate stated. The difficulty 
of any speaker making himself distinctly heard over so vast a space, and the 
discomfort, by long standing and extreme pressure, suffered even by those 
who did hear, induced a strong desire that some better method should be 
chosen for giving to all the electors of Sheffield an opportunity of hearing 
Mr. Buckingham, at their ease, and in such a manner as that no senti- 
ment or no word should be lost, either by distance, disturbance, or any other 
cause. 

_ This gentleman’s committee having deliberated upon the matter, accord- 
ingly determined on the following novel, but as the event has proved, most 
judicious and successful plan. It having been ascertained that the electors 
of Sheffield would amount to about 4000 in number, and that the Musie 
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Hall, including the saloon, orchestra, gallery, and vestibule, would contain 
1000 persons comfortably seated, it was resolved that this public building 
should be engaged by the committee for eight evenings, the Monday, Tues- 
day, Thursday, and Friday in the past and present week ; and dividing the 
4000 electors into eight portions of 500 each, one such portion to the extent 
of 500 at least should be invited by a note from the committee, to attend 
on each of the successive evenings, with permission for each to introduce a 
lady of his family at the same time, so as to keep each separate audience 
within the limits of 1000 persons, and by having an entirely new portion 
of 500 electors and their accompanying ladies each evening, to include every 
individual in Sheffield to whom the elective franchise could extend ; thus 
giving to all, without distinction of party, class, or sect, the fullest and fairest 
opportunity of hearing, from Mr. Buckingham’s own lips, the declaration of his 
political sentiments on all the great topics of public interest likely to come be- 
fore a Reformed Parliament for discussion. It was further determined that 
at the close of each address the audience should be at liberty to ask the can« 
didate publicly any questions they thought proper; and that for the conve- 
nience of those who are averse to asking questions in public, Mr. Bucking- 
ham should remain in the ante-room for a sufficient time before and after 
each address, to hold private conferences with any one who might desire it, 
and to answer privately any questions that might be proposed to him. The 
order in which the several topics were treated of was as follows :— 

1. The Origin of all Governments, that of the United States of America 
excepted, was an assumption of power, by the strongest, the most skilful, or 
the most wealthy, over his inferiors in these particulars; and henee arose 
absolute monarchy. The preservation of such power requiring the co-opera- 
tion of others, these were induced to such co-operation by having conceded 
to them certain privileges not enjoyed by the rest of the people; and hence 
arose hereditary aristocracy. The abuses of power by one or both of these 
classes, frequently led to their destruction, when the people took the govern- 
ment into their own hands; and hence arose democracy. In this way the 
early history of the world exhibits nations and peop'e in perpetual oscilla- 
tion between the two extremes of tyranny on the one hand, and anarchy on the 
other, each being equally detrimental to the general welfare of the community. 

2. Representative Government came at length to be understood and 
adopted, and furnished the first and only safety-valve yet discovered for the 
escape of that pent-up indignation against wrong, and ardent determination 
to secure right, which, without such an outlet as that farnished by popular 
representation, would be sufficient to convulse the greatest nation to its 
centre. The power of the people to choose men to be sent as their repre- 
sentatives to the legislature of the country, and the power of the electors to 
revoke their choice, and refuse to send the same individual again if he does 
any thing to forfeit their confidence, at the period when he presents himself 
for re-election, makes them patiently endure for a season, evils, of which the 
ultimate remedy appears to be entirely in their own hands; and therefore 
Representation is the most safe of all the forms of national Government that 
have ever yet been devised by man. 


3. The principle of Representation has been long known and avowed in 
England, but it has never yet been fairly reduced to practice. Up to the 
resent period, a very small number of the 658 members who occupied seats 
m the House of Commons, were really Representatives of the people. A 
large number sat as the mere representatives of certain Peers, who, not con- 
tent with having for themselves a seat in the Upper House, held property in 
boroughs, for the express purpose of sending, through these channels, certain 
pliant tools of their will to occupy seats in the Lower House, and to vote 
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therein only in the way and manner which the borough proprietor should dics 
tate. Another large number bought their seats by payments of from 3000/. 
to 10,0004. for the session, according to the importance of the place repre- 
sented, or the wealth of the selling and buying parties. Another class 
rented their seats at from 700/. to 1000/. a year. A number sat for Govern- 
ment boroughs, on condition that they voted on all questions in favour of the 
minister for the time being. And if to these be added the county members, 
many of whom won the contested election, by the issue of which they entered 
the House, entirely by the weight of their family influence, or the extent of 
their purse, being frequently sons or relatives of Peers possessing large 
landed estates in the counties they represented, or able to expend 100,000/. 
in the contest, and consequently to beat down any individual who could 
not expend an equal sum: the number of the real Representatives of the 
People in the House of Commons has always been very few. 


4. The present Reform Bill for England, now happily the law of the land, 
will, when carried into operation, effect a great improvement in the system 
of the past. By it, most of the boroughs of the Peers are disfranchised ; the 
nominee system, as well as the buying or renting of seats, will be at an end ; 
and even in the counties, mere family influence and excessive wealth will 
not be able to effect so much as formerly ;—while the granting of members 
to the many large towns, unrepresented before, will produce a most salu- 
tary effect ;—the abstraction of evil, and the infusion of good into the legis- 
lative assembly, thus taking place at the same time; and its purification 
being therefore, by these two causes, equally and simultaneously pro- 
moted. 

5. The town of Sheffield is, by virtue of this Bill, called upon to exercise, 
for the first time in its history, this sacred trust, the elective franchise, or 
power of choosinga fit and proper person to be sent as its Representative to 
the first Reformed Varliament. The importance of exercising this trust 
rightly—not merely with integrity, but with wisdom—not merely by sending 
the men that are really believed to be best, but by taking great pains to com- 
pare their several claims, and deciding wisely, as well as conscientiously, 
must be apparenttoall. But it may be added, that as good or bad actions 
have each an accumulative power in the effects produced by them ; and that 
as nothing can be more productive of good than the placing able and upright 
men in power, and nothing more productive of evil than filling the seats of 
the legislature with persons less competent than others that could be found, 
to the discharge of its important duties: so there is scarcely an act of any 
man’s life, on which he ought to bestow more care and attention than in giv- 
ing his vote to a Representative in Parliament, Nor should any man take 
shelter for his indifference or his interestedness, under the supposition, that 
whether his single vote be given to the best person or not, it will not turn the 
scale :—that fact, supposing it to be undoubted, could not justify or change 
the nature of the motive with which the vote was given ; but as in all elec- 
tions there is a possibility of the balance being turned by a single casting 
vote ; every Elector should act as though that casting vote might be his 
own: and consider what would be his feelings, as a conscientious man, if 
his single vote turned the decision in favour of the least competent or the 
most competent of the several Candidates before him. In the first case, if 
the Elector be a man of honour and integrity, his grief, as well as his sense 
of shame, would be poignant and extreme. In the second case, his joy 
would be pure and unsullied, as well as deep and inexpressible: and the 
conscious pride with which he would meet his neighbours, when, by spurn- 
ing the base considerations of temporary self-interest, in disregarding alike 
the seducing smiles or threatening frowns of some powerful landlord, or 
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wealthy customer, he had brought into a station of the highest utility the 
person of his free and unbought choice—would make him feel the full force 
of that well-known sentiment of the poet-— 


« Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies; 
A wit’s a feather, and a chief’s a rod, 

An honest man’s the noblest work God.” 


The progress of information in these latter days leaves men without excuse 
for not exercising this sacred trust with care and circumspection. The power- 
ful agency of printing, shackled though it is with far too many fetters still, 
has yet placed the most popular productions of the press within the reach of 
most men—if not of all, within the class of voters at least ; for the suffrage being 
limited to those who by their industry and skill can acquire sufficient pro- 
perty to live in houses of a rental of 10/. per annum, it may be fairly in- 
erred that the same class will be in a condition to read, understand, and 
watch the progress of events and opinions of which the public journals are 
the records, from week to week and from day today. Knowledge is there- 
fore not only more abundant, but far more cheaply and rapidly diffused than 
at any former period of our history. Its influence is thus increased in the 
same proportion ; and it is to this great augmentation of its power that we 
are mainly indebted for the splendid triumph achieved by the whole nation 
in carrying the Reform Bill. It was London, the mighty heart of England, 
that first propelled the life-blood of liberty to the extremities, by the debates 
in Parliament—the meetings in the metropolis—and the concentrated force 
of the opinions promulgated by the numerous influential journals of the 
capital. This lite-blood, thus propelled through every artery and every 
vein, extended to the utmost extremities of the body, invigorating and re- 
freshing all as it went along, and was returned in reverberation back again, 
in all the fulness of its purple tide, as pure, as warm, and as full of every 

rinciple of animation as when it first burst forth from its capacious source, 

he whole body politic is now in motion; and since knowledge is the 
sceptre by which it is hereafter to be governed; since even the crown upon 
the kingly head will have no higher dignity than that by which wisdom and 
justice can alone surround it—it is indispensable that every Elector of Eng- 
land, and of those parts of it which, like Sheffield, is called to exercise, for 
the first time, the sacred trust of the franchise, should cast aside every other 
consideration but this ;—“ By what tests shall I "y the candidates presented 
to my choice, and how shall t best discharge my duty in the selection ?” 


6. These tests are few and simple. 1. Knowledge of the most varied 
kind, on all topics of a public or logisdative nature ; for as the Member of 
Parliament ought to be prepared at least to vote, if not to take part in the 
debate, on every question that should come before the House, and as these 
will embrace almost every subject of human inquiry or investigation, his 
knowledge cannot be too varied, too abundant, or too profound. @. The 
power of thinking soundly, reasoning accurately, and writing clearly, without 
which the largest mass of knowledge would be comparatively useless. 
3. The power of speaking readily, forcibly, and persuasively, so as not merely 
to communicate the knowledge possessed in such terms as should render it 
easily intelligible to others, but accompanied by such eloquence as should 
win the attention, such arguments as should convince the judgment, and 
such powers of persuasion as should kindle the zeal of others to co-operate 
with him in the attainment of his end. 4. Integrity and virtue, that has 
been tried and not found wanting; and the more it has been subjected to 
temptation by poverty or wealth, by persecution or by flattery—the more 
firmly it has stood up against the blandishments and allurements of power 
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on the one hand, and the bitterness of slander and persecution on the other— 
the more safely may it be trusted. 5. Freedom from other interests and 
other occupations, that the judgment may be left unbiassed by the one, and 
the time and attention be unoccupied by the other, to the detriment of the 
public service. 6. Health, strength, energy, enthusiasm, and love for the 
labour itself, so as to bring into every struggle for freedom, justice, and truth, 
the freshness and strength which these alone can inspire. 


These may be regarded as the preliminary or introductory subjects on 
which Mr. Buckingham treated, before he came to the exposition of his 
own individual views on the great questions of policy soon to be discussed. 
These introductory topics, though given here with great brevity, were accom- 
panied in their delivery with anecdotes and illustrations, that added greatly 
to their force, and made the pleasure of hearing even a political address, so 
great and so general, that the female portion of the audience seemed to be as 
much delighted as the electors themselves; and their enthusiasm in Mr. 
Buckingham’s cause, proves that his committee rightly estimated the amount 
of female intelligence and virtue, when they invited the ladies to become par- 
ticipators with their husbands and their brothers in the intellectual occupa- 
tion of the evening. Mr. Buckingham justified this proceeding, by observing 
that as no bad system of government could inflict evil upon the men of any 
nation without that evil extending its baleful influence equally over the women 
subject to its control, so women were as deeply interested as men in accom- 
plishing the removal of bad institutions, and the gen of good ; and 
until it could be shown that fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers, could be 
injured or benefited, without mothers, wives, daughters, and sisters, being 
injured or benefited in an equal degree, he should conceive it his duty on 
all occasions to recommend the educated women of England generally, and 
the ladies of Sheffield in particular, to give a portion of their attention to. the 
topics of public interest connected with the improvement of mankind, in 
order that they might be the better able to direct aright that irresistible in- 
fluence which all men know and feel that they possess, to the advancement 
of good men and good measures in the state, and to the still further progress 
of that refined and intellectual liberty by which they themselves are regarded 
in Europe and America, as beings of equal intelligence and equal import- 
ance with ourselves, instead of remaining, as they still doin Asia and Africa, 
the mere slaves of the lowest passions of despotic and brutalized man. This 
sentiment, as well as most of those which Mr. Buckingham uttered, in the 
course of his several addresses, in support of the cause of freedom in its most 
comprehensive sense, was loudly and enthusiastically applauded. From 
this Mr. Buckingham passed to the catalogue, for he could hardly venture to 
do more, of the several principles and views which he was prepared to ad- 
vocate and maintain, in the event of the Electors of Sheffield sending him as 


their Representative to the first Reformed Parliament—the heads being 
briefly stated as follow:— 


1. That government is a trust for the many, and not a property for the 
advantage of the few ; and that in all its acts, it should seek the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number of persons, and secure that happiness for the 
greatest length of time. 

2. That the expenses of government should be as light as possible on the 


whole mass of the people; and be so apportioned as that each man should 
have to pay according to the amount of his wealth, or capacity to bear his 
share of the general burden. 


3, That all taxes which increase the price of commodities essential to the 
enjoyment of the poor, all taxes which decrease the demand for labour, and 
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all taxes on knowledge, are therefore unjust and injudicious, and that they 
should be speedily commuted for one general tax, of a graduated scale, on 
meome and property alone. 

4. Thata Free Trade should be enjoyed in every product of nature and 
every work of art, including, therefore, corn, wine, and oil, with every other 
free gift of God to man ; and including also money, which is the mere repre- 
sentative of other descriptions of wealth: so that the East India, West India, 
Bank, Corn, and every other monopoly that exists, should be abolished as 
soon as practicable. 

5. That the Church, with all its emoluments derived from lands, tithes, 
fines, and fees, and all its disproportionate division of this wealth, in the 
smallest amount to those who ee most, and the largest to those who do 
the least good, should be speedily and thoroughly reformed. 

6. That the administration of the Law, as well as the Law itself, should 
be put upon an entirely different footing ; and instead of being, as it is now, 
a compound of ambiguity, uncertainty, delay, injustice, and expense, that it 
should be made intelligible, certain, speedy, just, and accessible without 
cost, to every man in the kingdom. 

7. That Slavery in all our possessions should be abolished immediately, 
entirely, and for ever. 

8. That War should never be entered into, but for the actual defence of 
our country from invasion ; and that the costs of it should be provided at 
the moment of its being waged. 

9. That instead of Emigration, which drains the land of its sinews and 
strength, asylums should be provided at the public expense for the helpless 
and infirm, whether in youth or age, and employment in public works be 
prepared for all those who, being unable to procure occupation elsewhere, 
demand subsistence at the expense of the state. 

10. That Education should be universal, and at the public cost, by which 
all children between the ages of five and ten, whose parents are too indigent 
to give them instruction, should be assured of receiving in the public 
schools a sufficient amount of the elements of knowledge, to be able to in- 
struct themselves with ease in subsequent years. 

11. That as knowledge and competency of the means of subsistence in- 
creased, the suffrage might be gradually extended, and the period of duration 
of Parliaments gradually contracted, in order that the opportunities for 
correcting an erroneous choice in representatives might be frequent and 
effectual. 

12. That the freedom of the Press should be secured, by its exemption 
from every species of restriction, beyond the liability to punishment for 
circulating falsehoods, and that every impost bearing on the freest circulation 
of knowledge should be therefore removed. 

13. That the lessening the amount of labour necessary for comfortable 
subsistence—the increase of leisure—the enlargement of the boundaries of 
physical and intellectual enjoyment—the improvement of the general health 
—the advancement of the public morals—and the growth of true religion— 
— to be the constant aim of every legislator, and the object of every legis- 

ative act. 


Here, then, are ample materials with which to compare our 
speeches and our votes; and although similar materials may not 
exist to the same extent in every individual case, yet enough must 
be preserved, in some recorded shape or other, of almost every 
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Member’s professions before his election; and in the lists of divi- 
sions that have been published, sufficient proofs may be found to 
enable the electors to form a right estimate of his conduct since 
that period ; for, from such divisions, it can be learnt whether the 
Member voted for or against any particular motion ; or whether he 
was absent and did not vote at all; and in each of these cases, 
whichever it may happen to be, he ought to be both able and will- 
ing to give a satisfactory account of his conduct. 


Some allowance should, no doubt, be made to those who, having 
underrated the fatigue and labour of a Parliamentary life, and 
overrated their own zeal and strength, were unable rather than 
unwilling to persevere, and could only preserve their health by a 
precipitate retreat. Some, too, may claim a fair share of indul- 
gence for having fallen into the very common error of believing, 
that because they were greatly respected for their wealth and sta- 
tion, and justly esteemed for their private virtues by their own 
tenants and neighbours, and were deservedly great authorities at 
quarter sessions and vestry meetings, they were equally sure of 
possessing weight and influence, and commanding deference as well 
as attention, in the House of Commons; but who, after discovering 
their mistake, had remained content with the honour of represent- 
ing the county or the borough that had sent them, and had there- 
fore taken little interest in public affairs. These reasons of a 
palliatory nature will suggest themselves to each constituency ; 
and of these we would have the electors avail themselves in the 
most indulgent spirit. But, we fear, when all reasonable and 
even indulgent deductions have been made, there will be found to 
be a large number of defaulters, to whom no honest constituency 
could truly and conscientiously say, ‘‘ Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant”—and to whom, therefore, a very different recep- 
tion from that which they fondly anticipated ought justly to be 
given; inasmuch as the censure of those who neglect their duty 
is as essential as the praise of those who perform it—not merely to 
distribute even-handed justice to both parties, but also to operate 
as a proper stimulus to those who are to follow in the same career. 








ROME AND ITS CONTRASTS. 


Rome appears to me a spacious and deeply-founded building, adorned 
with spoils of all the world. In its dungeons, kings and chiefs, and every 
illustrious enemy languish and die. In its long galleries troops of captives 
wear away their days with tears and toil; in its courts, they are compelled 
to stake their lives against each other, as against the beast of the desert. 
liow is this weight of horrors lightened by my knowledge that in the centre 
of the pile are a temple of vestals, a synod of lawgivers, and the thrones of 
consuls and dictators ; or, that on its towers and pinnacles the shades of its 
mighty citizens are seen in awful pomp, grave, proud, triumphant, and un- 
pitying ? The rule of Casar was no more unjust, and far less barbarous, than 
those fierce laws and merciless heroes—Arthur Coningsby. 
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THE RETROSPECTIVE TRAVELLER. 





EGYPT—ALEXANDRIA—POMPEY’S PILLAR—NEEDLES 
OF CLEOPATRA—CATACOMBS—BATHS. 


My first view of the Egyptian coast was near the tomb of 
Osiris, and not far from the temple of Jupiter Ammon, being con- 
siderably to the westward of our destined port. As we sailed along 
the shore by a beautiful moonlight, the time, the scene, the situa- 
tion, every thing recalled forcibly to mind that charming allu- 
sion of the poet, when speaking of 


——~——“the fount that played 

In times of old through Ammon’s shade, 
Though icy cold by day it ran, 

Yet still, like souls of mirth, began 

To burn when night drew near.’ 


When the majestic column of Alexandria rose from the horizon, 
and was for some time the only object to be distinctly perceived, 
the silent pride with which it seemed to rear its lofty shaft above 
the solitude that surrounded it, was at once an object of admiration 
and regret; yet opposite as those sensations were, every reflection 
to which it gave birth, served but to increase them both. We 
passed close to the Turkish fortress which occupies the site of the 
ancient Pharos; and it is remarked, that the ruined pillars of that 
celebrated building are now so broken over by the sea, that ships 
cannot approach the Castle point, without danger of striking on 
them. Indeed, the whole of the new harbour, in which we anchored, 
is so filled with fragments of ruined edifices, on which the water has 
gained, and with the ballast that has been thrown overboard from 
vessels, that there is neither depth, holding ground, nor shelter for 
ships of any burden, and even the smallest are in danger when 
there is any wind, surrounded with breakers, which every where 
show themselves upon the slightest agitation of the sea. 

The old port, to the westward, is more secure, but it is difficult 
of access, as well as to get out of in some winds, so that ships 
making a short stay, anchor in the new one, while all vessels of 
trade enter the old harbour, where there are some regulations in 
force for the general benefit, and where also the chief magazines 
and naval stores are situated. From the statements of former 
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travellers, it appears that Turkish vessels only were admitted into 
the western harbour, an exception that no longer exists, as there 
were at this moment of our entering twenty or thirty Christian flags 
flying there. 

Although Oriental manners might be said to be, in some degree, 
already familiar to me, from my former acquaintance with Turkey 
and Asia Minor generally, yet on landing for the first time in 
Egypt, | felt all that tumult of distracted attention, all that force 
of novelty and incapacity of reflection, which Volney so happily 
describes. It is true, that mosques and minarets, barbarous sounds 
and whimsical dresses, strange figures, tanned visages, beards and 
mustachios, turbanned heads and flowmg garments, long pipes and 
beaded chaplets, camels, asses, filthy dogs, and wandering phan- 
toms, did not surprise me in Egyptian streets, any more than the 
unfeeling indifference with which the people cast their stupid, yet 
indifferent, gaze upon the ruined fragments on which their ancestors 
had long since trampled. For all this I was prepared ; but I con- 
fess that I experienced more than I can well describe, from a com- 
bination of the feelings that overpowered me when my foot first 
trod upon the land, every period of whose history is a tale of 
wonders in itself, from the earliest dawn of authentic records to 
the present hour, more especially that of this renowned portion of 
the soil, including the city which Alexander founded, and in which 
the scientific Ptolemies reigned ; the spot where Cesar and Anton 


were equally subdued ; where Nelson conquered, and where Aber- 
crombie died. 


Let us recur to the moment when the greatest hero of antiquity, 
on his return from consulting the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, was 
so confirmed in his choice of the situation of Rhacotis as to found 
there a city which should bear his name, and in whose archives 
posterity should find the trophies of his universal conquests. Let 
us trace the triumphant progress of art, and see how amply the 
golden treasures of enterprising commerce enriched this capital of 
a poor and barren soil, which had stolen the sceptre from Memphis, 
and reigned proudly within itself, an independent and distinct 
government ; until the parched and burning sands on which it stood 
teemed with life and fertility; until the gloom of mystic darkness 
was illumined by the meridian blaze of art and science that beamed 
from the thrones of the Ptolemies; until the apathy of unpolished 
barbarism was extinguished by the refined excesses of Antony and 
Cleopatra; until, in fact, this stupendous metropolis of the com- 
mercial world, which is said to have contained forty thousand 
palaces, as many baths, four hundred theatres, and nearly a mil- 
lion of inhabitants at the time of its destruction, fell a victim to 
the undiscriminating vengeance of Saracenic fury. Let us then 
turn from the picture which the pencil of history has pourtrayed 
in such glowing colours, and view the desolated heaps that remain 
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to confirm the story of its former greatness, and we must be more 
or less than men if we can look thereon unmoved. 


Nearly the whole of the space on which the ancient city 
stands is covered with ruins, and there is such a mixture of cha- 
racteristic fragments, in the massy Egyptian, the tasteful Grecian, 
and the ruder Saracenic remains, that one sees among them the silent 
remnants of every age; while the ignorant and heedless Turk, in- 
capable of improving from the models that are before him, despoils 
their walls, and overturns their columns, to furnish himself. with 
materials for building, if one can so call it, the miserable hovels in 
which he is content to smoke away his existence. 


Strabo, the geographical oracle of antiquity, has described the 
situation of the principal places here, of which the learned Pococke 
has given a map; but the sea having encroached upon many parts, 
covering whole buildings with water, and ebbed in others, leaving 
the sands dry, it is difficult to settle their precise situation. That 
of the Pharos or Tower was, however, indisputably on the point of 
the harbour where the castle now stands, the remains of that edifice 
being still visible under water in a calm day. The palace of Cleo- 
patra, and the famous library, were in the neighbourhood of the 
obelisks, now known by the name of the Needles; and her baths 
are still to be seen in the westerr harbour. The burial-place of 
the kings too is pointed out, where Strabo says the body of Alex- 
ander was deposited in a coffin of gold, from whence it was re- 
moved into one of glass, in which Augustus is said to have viewed 
the hero’s lifeless corpse, to have strewed it with flowers, and 
adorned it with a crown of gold. The Corinthian column, called 
Pompey’s Pillar, still remains also to complete the wonders of this 
celebrated spot. 


Of the two obelisks called Cleopatra’s Needles, one of them is 
standing, and another is thrown down, but still perfect and un- 
broken. Both the period and the cause of its fall are unknown. 
These obelisks are about seventy feet in height, by seven feet 
square at the base, being four-sided, and formed of rose-coloured 
granite in one piece; standing on a circular pedestal of the same 
kind of stone, as the grooves may yet be seen in the bottom of the 
fallen one. As there are no granite rocks but on the very confines 
of Upper Egypt, where the Nile enters from Nubia, and forms ca- 
taracts over its solid beds, those monuments must have been brought 
from thence, and it is not difficult, from a close inspection, to per- 
ceive that they were then but fragments, even at that remote 
period, of some early magnificent temple. Denon, in his fine views 
of antiquity in Upper Egypt, gives a view of the entrance to the 
temple of Luxor at Thebes, on each side of which are two obelisks, 
exactly resembling these of Cleopatra, in figure and size, and, gene- 
rally, also in the hieroglyphic inscriptions ; and as. those at Alex- 
andria occupy the immediate site of the Ptolemian palace, the idea 
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of placing them on each side of its gate might have been borrowed 
from the use made of them at Luxor, or probably they originally 
answered that purpose at the spot from whence they were brought. 

The figures on the northern and western sides of the standing 
obelisk are deep and perfect, although these are the sides most ex- 
posed to rain, which makes no impression on so hard a substance ; 
while those on the southern and eastern quarters are almost effaced, 
from the friction of the sandy winds which blow from those direc- 
tions. The hieroglyphic characters have been so frequently copied 
that it would be needless to describe them, though it is impossible 
not to regret the darkness in which that language is enveloped, as 
its elucidation would throw such light on the history and manners 
of the ages that produced them. 

It is remarkable enough that although the first impression which 
strikes one on beholding these colossal monuments of art is that of 
wonder at the means which were employed for their conveyance and 
erection, no writer that I have met with has ventured to offer any 
explanation on that subject. Pococke merely mentions the exist- 
ence of these gigantic pillars of a single stone each; Volney passes 
them over in silence; and Denon, at the same time that he con- 
jectures they were brought from Memphis, tells us they might be 
conveyed to France without difficulty, where they would become 
characteristic trophies of the national conquests. The English 
army also, under Lord Craven and Sir Sidney Smith, entertained 
similar ideas ; and even cleared away the rubbish from the fallen 
obelisk, with a view to transport it on board shin, but abandoned 
the plan from its impracticability : the commander-in-chief kindly 
sparing them, however, the mortification of such an avowal, by 
issuing an order that it should not be taken out of the country. 


Such is the account of the affair currently received as correct on 
the spot, 


In what light, then, must we view the people who hewed them 
from their solid quarries, ornamented them with the symbols of 
their mysteries, transported them by land and water, and reared 
them before the entrances of their magnificent edifices? Every 
question we ask concerning them, brings, in its unanswered silence 
increased regret at the impenetrable darkness in which the history 
of their means and powers, in the mechanical arts at least, is en- 
veloped. 

Of the column ascribed to Pompey, although much has been 
said by the authors of several extremely different theories, there are 
not wanting advocates for each. The column, considered as it 
now stands, has by no means, however, a claim to high antiquity. 
If it had existed in Strabo’s time, it is impossible that he should 
have omitted the mention of so remarkable a monument in_ his 
minute topography of the ancient city, which is the fact; and in- 
deed an inspection of the pillar itself, its situation and manner of 
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erection, must convince an unbiassed observer that it is the work 
of later ages than that to which it has been generally ascribed. 

At the period generally characterized as that in which the re- 
vival of letters succeeded the darker ages, and when men of learn- 
ing first left their native countries to explore the ruins of antiquity, 
names were hastily bestowed on new objects, in which perhaps 
personal vanity might have had some share, as these names incon- 
siderately given, were handed down to posterity, coupled with that 
of the traveller who first bestowed them. It was thus that the 
early visiters of this country, having read of a monument being 
raised to Pompey at Alexandria, identified it in this column, and it 
enjoyed the distinction undisputed for some time, until Mr. Wort- 
ley Montague pretended to have discovered a medal near its base,’ 
which gave the honour of it to Vespasian. Again, Brotier, from a 
misquoted passage of Father Sicard, ascribes it to Ptolemy Ever-’ 
getes, while Micheelis falls into a similar error in mistranslating 
Amud Issawari—the Arabic appellation given it by Abulfeda— 
the Pillar of Severus. Dr. White, in his * Egyptiaca,’ has formed 
another ingenious theory respecting it; and a more recent. opi- 


nion, founded on a restored inscription, yields it at length to 
Diocletian. 


The claim of Pompey is invalidated from the want of collateral 
testimony or corroborating circumstances to support it. The pre- 
tension of Wortley Montague is said here to have been a forgery. 
The basis of Brotier’s argument is erroneous, and the inference of 
Micheelis is not more correct. The pretensions of Dr. White, from 
their extreme ingenuity, are much more plausible; but will be 
found, on close examination, to be equally fallacious; while the 
claim of those who ascribe the pillar to the age of Diocletian may 
be admitted, without hesitation, as quite conclusive. 

The learned Doctor assumes, as a first position, the distinctions 
made by the Arabian geographer, Abulfeda, in his titles of the 
obelisk and column, which appear to him as mere local epithets, 
viz., ** Amud il Bahri,” and ‘* Amud Issawari,” or the column of 
the sea, and the column of the pillars. The tautology of the lat- 
ter phrase, of which the Doctor himself complains, is not so ap- 
parent, when we read the distinction which follows it. In this he 
tells us that our language affords no correspondent term, no word 
equally extensive with “ Amud,” which includes both the round 
and square pillar, and applies equally to an Egyptian obelisk or a 
Grecian column. But Amud, taking it in its simple signification, 
since that signification did not necessarily imply shape, would 
fairly admit the distinction it assumes. Let us observe, then, on 
how feeble a foundation his ingenious superstructure rests. Admit 
the slightest error of orthography, translation, or grammatical con- 
struction to change the number of Issawari, and make it singular 
instead of plural, which its similarity of termination to el Bahri 
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would seem to warrant, and this imposing theory falls to the 
ground, leaving nothing but the solitary column of the pillar, as 
we actually find it, surrounded by silent desolation. ‘The reasons 
which Dr. White urges in proof of the descriptive propriety of this 
appellation are equally objectionable, In the first place, he says, 
that Bishop Pococke saw near it some fragments of pillars four feet 
in diameter, and that the Arabian writers of the middle ages men- 
tion upwards of four hundred of them as standing at the time of 
Richard Coeur de Lion. 

Of the worthy Bishop’s veracity none will entertain a doubt ; 
but one might ask, in what part of Alexandria are there not frag- 
ments of pillars of a still greater diameter? The ruins of the an- 
cient city, even at this recent period, abound with them, and they 
enter into every building of the modern one: but if the accounts 
of the Arabian historians were true, that so great a number were 
standing in the time of the Crusades, one would like to be informed 
by what means they have all disappeared, since they must have 
been few in Pococke'’s time, if one might infer from his silence as 
to their number: and at this moment, not half a dozen fragments 
are to be counted within a hundred yards around it. We know 
the character of the Turks too well to suppose they would exert 
themselves to take away from this distant spot materials which are 
every where strewed so much nearer to them; and if it be assumed 
that some sudden convulsion of Nature, or the slow progress of 
destroying Time have buried them in ruins, the question imme- 
diately arises, By what supernatural means has this simple co- 
lumn been preserved erect, with its very pedestal elevated, at this 
hour, several feet above the natural level of the plain, standing, 


indeed, on a heap of rubbish loosely thrown up into an artificial 
mound ? 


The testimonies of Tacitus and others respecting the magnificent 
temple of Serapis erected by the Ptolemies, is admitted without diffi- 
culty, nor can we wonder at the plunder and destruction of pre- 
cious idols and shrines of gold; for which the learned Professor 
yields his tribute of admiration and gratitude, when he ascribes 
this triumph over its fallen glories to the pure light of the Gospel 
that was now dispensing the gloom of Paganism, and to the mild 
spirit of Christianity that zealously trampled on this temple of 
Alexandria’s tutelar deity, broke his statues in pieces, demolished 
the golden walls that enshrined him, and dedicated a church to 
peace and mercy upon its smoking ruins. 


_ But returning from this digression : the question still proposes 
itself, Where are the stately columns of the Pagan Serapeum, and 
the humbler altars of the Christian church? Not a vestige of 
either remains, and can we, then, imagine the proud pillar to have 
stood firm upon its base, witnessing, unmoved, the destruction of 
all that surrounded it? The very supposition is full of difficulties, 
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if not impossible ; besides which, an inspection of the monument 
itself, and of the position it occupies, impress deeply the conviction 
that this theory is wholly insupportable. 

Denon says, but I know not on what authority, that the frag- 
ments of pillars which have been seen near it, were of the same 
substance and diameter, forming perhaps the remains of a portico 
of some stupendous edifice; even the Serapeum itself, as it is not 
the antiquity of the shaft which is disputed, so much as the date 
of its erection in its present place; because, if any one colossal 
column was, according to Dr. White’s theory, designed to have 
stood proudly pre-eminent over a number of inferior ones forming 
the area of a temple, that column would be uniform in its materi- 
als, perfect in its proportions, complete in its execution, and firm 
in its foundation, neither of which is the case with this. On the 
contrary, while the shaft is both so just in its proportions and 
finished in its execution, as to cause all who see it to pronounce it 
the work of the best ages, the base and pedestal are both clumsy 
and disproportionately small; the capital is miserably wrought : 
and both of these are of a different granite to that used in the shaft 
itself. The earth on which it stands is a heap of ruins, consider- 
ably elevated above the natural level of the plain which surrounds 
it, formed of loose earth, sand, and broken pottery; the founda- 
tion on which it stands is a block of Egyptian granite with in- 
verted hieroglyphics on it, and the paltry masonry on which 
the pedestal is supported is of the meanest kind that can be ima- 
gined. 

With respect to the inscription on the pedestal, it was seen by 
Pococke, but then so impertectly deciphered as to afford no clue 
to its signification. Later attempts, however, have been more suc- 
cessful; and, Mr. Hamilton, among others who visited it in 1802, 
obtained, with unwearied perseverance and assiduity, the following 
lines : 

TO.....QTATON AYTOKPATOPA 
TON NOAIOYXON AABZANAPEIAC 
AIOKAHTIANON TONA..... TON 
TlO..... EWAPXOC AILYHToY 


which, after supplying the obliterated characters, has been thus 
translated by Mr. Hayter, a learned divine : 


PONTIUS, PREFECT OF EGYPT, 

DEDICATES THIS MONUMENT 

TO DIOCLETIAN, THE AUGUST EMPEROR, 
AND TUTELAR DIVINITY OF ALEXANDRIA, 


An emperor who, says Mr. Hamilton, had, in more than one in- 
stance, merited the grateful remembrance of the Alexandrians, 
particularly in granting them a public allowance of corn, to the 
extent of two millions of medimni; and when he had taken the 
city by siege, after it had revolted against the emperor, he checked 
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the fury of his soldiers in the promiscous massacre of the citizens. 
He adds, the bad taste of the capital attests the degradation of the 
arts at the time of its erection. 


From all the circumstances, I am induced to believe, that the 
shaft itself might have been one of the pillars of a portico belong- 
ing to some ancient edifice, which now lies buried underneath in 
ruins, and that being more perfect than the others among which it 
lay, it was erected and dedicated to Diocletian, by the Alexan- 
drians of his day, upon the pedestal on which it now stands, and 
surmounted by the Corinthian capital, both executed by less skil- 
ful hands, and formed of such granite as they could then procure. 
Whether a statue was ever placed on its summit is a question not 
easily decided. The mere groove seen, on the top of the capital, 
is not a sufficient foundation for such a conclusion ; but, even if it 
were, a statue of Diocletian would be as worthy of the Alexan- 
drians, as a statue of any other chief or hero. 


Not far from this celebrated pillar, but considerably below the 
elevation of its base, and occupying the natural level of the plain, is 
a very spacious Course, the semicircular end appropriated to the 
spectators, being hewn out of a rock of white friable stone, with a 
pavement of about six or eight feet wide, intersected in the form of 
a cross, and having deep marks of wheels in every direction. In 
the middle of the semicircle, and on each side the pavement, is a 
level space of firm earth, and the whole is surrounded by raised. 
ground. Excavations had been made underneath this, by Lord 
Craven, and subterraneous chambers discovered, but the work was 
abandoned on account of its expense. The operation of the salt air 
has given this stone a fretted appearance, which, at first sight, makes 
it appear like masonry ; but, on examination, it is found to be a solid 
rock, and evidently of the same stone with which the old city walls 
and towers were built. A view of this spot suggests a number of 
interesting queries as to the situation of the rock itself among sur- 
rounding sands, the vast labour requisite to hew it down into its 
present form, and the purpose for which it was designed. Several 
circumstances combine to induce the supposition of its being a spot 
used for the display of athletic exhibitions, as well as the foot and 
chariot races of the Grecian games. 

Both the baths and the catacombs I had an opportunity of in- 
specting. They are situated on the sea-shore of the western har- 
bour, and about two miles from the town ; the whole space between 
them and the present city being covered with fragments of build- 
ings and broken pottery. 

Whether the former of these were the baths of the voluptuous 
Cleopatra or not, as tradition has characterized them, it is impos- 
sible at the present period to ascertain. They are worthy, how- 
ever, of her regal dignity, as nothing can be imagined more con- 
veniently situated to receive the waters of the sea, in silent se- 


clusion, or more romantically suited to form a bathing retreat 
for blushing and retiring beauty. 
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' As to the catacombs, I cannot but dissent from the very gene+ 
rally received opinion of their having been ancient sepulchres. That 
the practice of entombing in such splendid caves was general in 
Egypt, no one doubts ; but the chambers themselves have neither 
receptacles for bodies, nor any thing indicative of their being ap- 
plied to such a purpose. Every thing relative to the architecture is 
perfectly Grecian ; and the central hall or temple, from which all 
the other wings diverge, is worthy the best age. They appear to 
have been abandoned before they were completely finished ; but 
although the entrance to many of the apartments is still blocked 
up by rubbish, enough may be seen to justify the inference of these 
eatacombs having been a subterranean temple devoted to some 
worship, characterized by mysterious rites. 


At present, the place is the abode of jackals, foxes, and other 
animals, and every part of its recesses are strewed with the bones of 
their prey; indeed, desolation can hardly be conceived more com- 
plete than here, where we see a work which must have required 
years of labour to hew it out of the solid rock, for some grand pur- 
pose, become the habitation of the birds and beasts of the desert, 
and almost untrodden by a human foot. 


With respect to the modern state of Alexandria, it presents us with 
few interesting features, the city having, since the expedition of 
Buonaparte to this country, diminished in population, opulence, 
and trade. The town occupies a space of rather more than a mile 
in length and half a mile in breadth, allowing for irregularities of 
shape. It contains from six to eight thousand inhabited houses ; 
from four to five hundred deserted ones, and about twenty thousand 
inhabitants, of whom the people here estimate one-half to be Arabs, 
one-fourth Egyptians and Copts, and the remainder Turks and’ 
European Christians. Both the Arabs and Egyptian Turks are 
followers of Mohammed ; but the former have greater pretensions to 
piety, from abstinence and prayer ; while the latter are more negli- 
gent and sensual. The houses are coarsely built, and the streets 
unpaved, but wider than in most other towns of the East. The 
mode of living combines every thing that meanness and wretched- 
ness can imply. 

Soon after the present Pasha or Viceroy of Egypt, was seated 
in his power, he began to apprehend the probability of an attack on 
Alexandria, to oppose which he commenced a wall and ditch round 
the town, for which purpose he employed from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand men, who were nearly ten years in completing it, at 
a cost of about half a million of piasters. The old Saracen wall 
was their guide, every trace of the ancient Grecian boundaries 
having been long since obliterated. He, therefore, had this new 
wall thrown about twenty feet beyond the old, which, with the 
circular towers that stood at intervals along its range, furnished 
the workmen with building materials at hand. Notwithstanding 
that these advantages offered every facility to the undertaking, it 
VOL. 1V.—NO. XXXI. Dv 
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is, at best, a weak defence, and would fall almost as speedily, and 
with as little noise, at least, as the walls of Jericho. In our walks 
round it, we had occasion to observe, at every step, the contrast 
it forms with the few Saracenic remains of circular towers which 
they have not entirely demolished : the one has all the requisites of 
symmetry and solidity, the other has neither just proportions, 
strength, nor beauty. At intervals of from four to five hundred 
yards are platforms for artillery, built in the most fantastic form, 
and void of all uniformity. Besides being wretchedly constructed, 
their portholes are so narrow that a nine-pounder could not tra- 
verse to be fired through them but in a point blank range, so that, 
if the cannon cannot be pointed with its muzzle towards the as~ 
sailants, the assailants are expected to be polite enough to advance 
towards the muzzle, where they would be in no danger of a second 
shot, for the few pieces of cannon they have mounted are first 
placed on a ship-carriage, and after that on the wheels of a field- 
piece, from which they would certainly be thrown the first time 
they were fired full charged. To add to this, no two carriages 
are alike in height or shape, or apparently in materials or age. 
Between these platforms, the wall that connects them is terraced 
over for about six feet thick, leaving a sheltering wall of two feet, 
through which are loopholes for musketry of different heights, and 
for soldiers of different stature. The drawbridge gates are in a 
better style, for the construction of which the French had left 
them a model in one built by them during the last campaign ; but 
a train of six smart fieldpieces would effect a tweuch in a few 
minutes, and its paltry masonry would be no defence against an 
European army. The castle that commands the harbour is equally 
contemptible as a protection from assault. 


The supply of water is, of course, from the Nile, by the canal 
which brings it into the town; and so attentive were their prede- 
cessors to the preservation of this article, that there are within the 
walls a sufficient number of wells to contain water for three years, 
if all filled at the time of the inundation, a circumstance of the 
highest importance to the Alexandrians; for, if deprived of such a 
supply, the city, situated on a barren sand without the Delta, and 
destitute of either moisture or verdure, would soon become as de- 
solate as the Great Libyan Desert, on whose confines it stands. 








IMPRESSIONS OF SACRED MUSIC. 


A fine anthem on the organ sounds to me like a cathedral expressed in 
music, the peals deep and strong as a deluge, the revolving cycles of sphere- 
like melody, the lyric aspiration, the solemn fulness and grandeur of the 
whole, immense and complex as if it were itself a universe, have, in my feel- 
ings, no faint analogy to the dim, long aisles, the mighty vaults, the broken 


and mysterious lights, and all the intricate, yet sublime appearances of the 
ancient Christian church.— Arthur Contagely. oe 
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PROSPECTS OF THE ENSUING SESSION.—SUBJECTS 
ALREADY PROPOSED FOR DISCUSSION, 


Tue Newspapers are almost as difficult to please as the Mini- 
sters. Ifa Member takes no prominent share in the public busi- 
ness, he is regarded as shrinking from his duty; if he employs 
himself actively in pressing forward his views, then he is a busy: 
meddler. If he brings in a motion towards the end of the session, 
he is reproved for being too late; and if he gives notice of his in- 
tention to bring in a motion in the next session, then he is too. 
early. In this spirit of a determination to find fault, the editors 
of the public journals, while they are heaping the severest censures 
on the Members of Parliament for having done too little in the late 
session, throw out their sarcasms against those who give notice of 
preparation for the coming one, as if they were attempting to do 
too much. 

It is said with an air of wonder, and marked by a note of admira- 
tion, that there are no less than 134 Notices of Motions entered 
on the Order Book of the House of Commons for the next year! 
No question is either made or answered, as to whether the motions 
are good, bad, or indifferent; but the complaint is, merely that 
there are 134 of them: and this is called an itch for over 
legislation, and a rage for increasing the statutes at large, which» 
are far too voluminous already. It seems to have quite escaped 
these sagacious observers, that a very great number of the mo- 
tions are for the repeal of bad laws, and the diminution of the 
number of statutes, while others are for the abridgment and con- 
solidation of those that remain: and the spirit of nearly all is to 
remove legal restraints and prohibitions, and to simplify and pu- 
rify the laws and usages of the country. 

But when it is considered that there are 658 Members sent to 
the House of Commons, each charged with the duty of contributing 
his share to the improvement of our legislation, and each presumed 
by those who send him to be both able and willing so to do; the 
wonder ought to be, not that there are 134 Notices of Motions, but 
that there are not 658. In the old Parliaments, the chief business 
of the members was, to follow in the train and give their support 
to one or other of the great leaders of the factions, whose conten- 
tions for place formed the gladiatorial combats of the session ; and 
provided a member voted always with his party, ~ more was 
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expected of him. In the present Parliament, however, men have 
come in with different motives, as they are expected by those who 
sent them to pursue a different conduct, and therefore, the Order 
Book of the House of Commons may be fairly supposed to present 
a very different aspect. 

Whether 658 Members are too many for a deliberative assembly, 
and whether, with such a number, every man who once catches the 
Speaker's eye should speak at any length he pleases, are questions 
that may fairly admit of discussion. But to attach censure or ex-’ 
press surprise at there being, among the 658, about 80, for there 
are not more, who feel it their duty to call the attention of Parlia- 
ment to the subjects which they deem important to the national 
welfare, is altogether unreasonable, unless it can be shown that the 
subjects are not important, or that the parties noticing them are 
not competent to do them justice. 


The Ministers will no doubt have their measures to bring for 
ward, It is right that the independent Members should have 
theirs also: and if a system of order and brevity could be intro-' 
duced for the regulation of proceedings, it would be as easy to 
dispose of five or six motions in a single day, as to carry one 
topic, like that of the Irish Coercion Bill, over two months of weary 
and unprofitable discussion, and conclude most unsatisfactorily 
after all. 


In the mean time we place on record the Notices of Motions 
now standing in the Order Book of the House for the next session, 
arranged alphabetically as to names, by which it will be seen at one 
view, who are the Members that have entered them, how many are 
entered by each, and whether they relate to objects of utility and 
importance or not. 


Acnew, Sir Andrew, (Wigtown)—Bill to promote the better observance 
of the Lord’s Day. 


2. Bill to explain and amend the Laws relating to the observance of the 
Lord’s Day in Scotland. 


Barron, Henry Winston, (Waterford)—Select Committee, to inquire 
into the ancient and modern appropriation of Tithes in Ireland, and to report 
to the House how far the distribution of that property might be restored to 
its original uses, the support of the Poor, the Education of the People, and 
the support of the Clergy. 


_2. Address to his Majesty, That he will be graciously pleased to give 
directions to the Attorney-General in Ireland to prosecute John Connerey 
and ——— Bagge, for acts committed by them in relation toa demand for 
Tithe on Richard Welsh and Thomas Collender, of the County of Waterford, 
under cover of the Disturbances Act. 


‘ 3. Bill to enable the town of Carrick-on-Suir to send a Member to Par- 
iament. 


Benerr, John, (Wiltshire)}—Bill to prevent Bribery and other corrupt 
practices in the elections of Representatives to serve in Parliament, and in 
the elections of Mayors and all other municipal officers, for the Borough and 


Town of Liverpool, by disfranchising the Burgesses, and by adopting such 
other measures as may be deemed necessary. 
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. Bisu, Thomas, (Leominster)—Committee, to inquire into the number of 
Forged Notes, with the amount of each; of all Notes rporting to be of 
the Bank of England, which have been tendered at the Bank for payment, 
since the 31st December, 1795, or of which the Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England have obtained information as to their being o or 
circulated, specifying the amount of each year:—-What proportion of such 
Notes, if any, have been paid by the Bank, and what loss has accrued to the 
eng on account thereof:—W hat prosecutions have been instituted by the- 
3ank on account of such F orgeries, and the result of such prosecutions, as 
to the number of persons in each year who have suffered the extreme penalty, 
of the Law, or have been otherwise punished or acquitted :—Whether any, 
and what steps have been taken by the Bank to render difficult the execution, 
of such Forgeries, and to protect the public against their circulation :—Also, 
to consider the most effectual mode of preventing such Forgeries in future, 
and to adopt, if possible, some means of ascertaining the genuineness of 
such Notes, by regularly appointed agents, duly authorized, at distances not 
too remote apart, for, as Bank Notes are now made a legal tender, it is of the 
utmost consequence to the public at large that facility be given to them to 
ascertain whether such Notes be genuine :—And, further, that the said Com- 
mittee be. empowered to make similar inquiries as relates to the Bank of 
Treland, as to all the points specified in the foregoing Notice, and for the 
same period of time. 
2. To move an Address to His Majesty, praying him to hold his Court 
= ~ Sanaa occasionally in that part of the United Kingdom called 
reland. 


Brocktenorst, John, (Rochdale)—Select Committee, to inquire into 
the Constitution of the South Sea Company, with a view to pay off or to 
transfer the funds of the said Com to the Consolidated Fund, and to 
provide for the payment of the dividends thereon by the Bank of England. 


Bucktncuam, James Silk, (Sheffield) —Select Committee to consider the 
whole of the Standing Orders, Rules, and Regulations affecting the modes 
of proceeding in the House of Commons; and to submit to the House such 
revisions as they may think practicable for improving the forms, abridging 
the labours, and giving greater certainty, simplicity, and expedition to the 
general business of the Country. 

2. Resolution for the gradual redemption of the National Debt, without 
any increase to the present burdens of the Country, by reducing the same 
at the annual rate of one shilling in the interest of each hundred pounds, of 
whatever Stock it may consist, until the whole amount shall become extinct, 


3. To submit a plan for the Education of all the children of the Country, 
out of the funds of the respective religious bodies to which their parents may 
belong ; and, in the case of orphans and destitute children belonging to no 
particular religious community, out of the funds of the Established Church. 

4. Select Committee, to inquire into the practicability of organizing a 
plan for securing a full aud efficient supply of men for His Majesty’s Navy, 
without recourse to forcible impressment. 

5. Bill for the purpose of disqualifying all persons who, after the passing 
of the same, shall be convicted of taking part in any Duel, either as principal 
or accessary, from holding any commission or office in any branch of the 
Public Service ; and, in the event of the death of either of the combatants, 
compelling the survivor to maintain as his own the family or dependants of 
the slain. 


6. Bill for the repeal of all the Statutes that limit the rate of interest for. 
money, commonly called the Usury Laws. 
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7. Select Committee, to inquire into the increasing prevalence of inteme 
perance and immorality in the principal sea-ports and large manufacturing 
towns, and to devise means for remedying two such great national evils, by 
removing, as much as possible, the facilities now permitted to both, and 
substituting some cheap, sober, and rational entertainments for the people, 
nore favourable to their health and their morals. 


8. To move for the abrogation or repeal of any Law, custom, or usage, by 
which the Universities, Colleges, and Public Institutions of Great Britain 
claim to be supplied gratuitously with Eleven Copies of every work, how- 
ever costly, that may be published within the United Kingdom. 

Butter, Charles, (Liskeard)—To call the attention of the House to the 
defects in the present constitution of Election Committees, and in the present 
mode of doing the Private Business of Parliament. 


Butwer, Edward Lytton, (Lincoln)—Resolution, That it is expedient to 
repeal at the earliest possible period the Stamp Duty on Newspapers. 
Butwer, Henry Lytton, (Coventry)—Select Committee, to inquire into 


the state of our Diplomacy, with a view to see whether it may not be ren- 
dered more generally efficient, 


Borter, Hon. Col. Pierce, (Kilkenny)—Select Committee, to inquite 
into the actual value of the Church Lands of Ireland, in order to ascertain 
if they were let for their real value, whether they are sufficient for the sup- 
port of all the Clergy of the Established Religion there, and also to afford a 
reasonable compensation to the holders of | ay-impropriate Tithes. 


Cayiey, E. S., (Yorkshire)—Bill to establish a County or District 
Registration throughout England and Wales, on the principle, but with the 
requisite improvements, of the Yorkshire and Middlesex Registries. 

2. Committee relating to a Silver Standard. 


Cranpos, Marquis of, (Buckinghamshire)—To move a Resolution upon 
the distress of the Agricultural interest, and the necessity of granting relief 
by a reduction of Taxation. 


Curcuester, John Palmer B., (Barnstaple)}—To repeal the Septennial 
Act, and to limit the duration of Parliaments to five years. 


CoprinctTon, Sir Edward, (Devonport)—That this House resolve itself 
into a Committee, for the purpose of examining into the propriety of an 
Address to His Majesty, humbly requesting that He will be graciously 
pleased to take into consideration the claims for pecuniary gratuity of the 


Officers, Seamen, and Royal Marines, engaged in the Battle of Navarin on 
the 20th of October, 1827. 


Coorrr, Edward, (Sligo)—Bill to repeal the 9th Geo. 4, c. 88, which 
takes off the restrictions as to the quality of casks in which Butter is 
packed in Ireland, and such part of the 10th Geo. 4, c. 41, as renders it 


optional with the vender to have the Butter inspected or branded previous to 
its exposure for sale. 


Divert, E., (Exeter)—Bill to abolish all compulsory levi : 
Rates and Mortuaries in England and Wales. ee 


Esrincton, Lord Viscount, (Devonshire, North Divisi i 
regulation of Weights and eae. anil ahaha site cad 
Estcourt, Thomas Grimst. B., (Oxford Universit )—Bi 
imst. B., —Bill to alter and 
amend the Acts under which the County Stock is rai : applied in E 
wow ee say y Stock is raised and applied in Eng- 


2..To bring under the 


consideration of the Hous ‘ 
nds the" e the state of the Law as 


roceedings before Committees appointed to try Election 
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Petitions, with the view of averting the inconvenience and uncertainty occa- 
sioned by contradictory determinations on incidental points of practice. 

Evans, Lieut. Col. De Lacy, (Westminster)—To move, That Triennial 
Parliaments be the period adopted in the Bill for shortening the duration of 
Parliaments. 

2. To amend the Reform of Parliament Act, in so far as to substitute the 
word October for April in the 27th section. 

3. Select Committee, to inquire into the expediency of modifying the 
present establishment of the Metropolitan Police, in reference to its applica- 
bility to party or political purposes, while under the sole direction of a 
Minister of State, in reference to the heavy and excessive expense at present 
incurred, the efficiency of this force, and as to rendering it amenable to local 
authorities. 

4. Inquiry into the all inequalities, fraud, and partiality practised in 
assessments to the House Duty in favour of the rich and influential, to the 
injury and oppression of the middle and industrious classes ; and to ascertain, 
if any such partialities, fraud, or exemption, have obtained in the levying 
this Tax, what amount of arrears might be claimed or recoverable under the 
circumstances. 

5. Copy of Correspondence in the case of George White, late Surveyor of 
Taxes, on the subject of alleged detection of frauds in the collection of the 
Revenue, with the names of the parties referred to, in letters dated June 1821, 
April 1823, and subsequently. 

6. Bill to repeal Mr. Sturges Bourne’s Act, giving plurality of votes in 
Parish Vestries. 

Ewart, William, (Liverpool)—Bill for enabling Prisoners and others to 
make their defence by Counsel or Attorney. 

2. Bill to repeal so much of an Act of 2 and 3 Will. 4, c. 75, s. 16 (in- 
tituled, “An Act for regulating Schools of Anatomy”), as empowers Judges 
to direct prisoners to be hung in chains. 

3. Resolution, that it is expedient that the Police of the Metropolis be 
disconnected from the Government, and placed under a municipal authority 
appointed on the principle of election. 

4. Bill for the equalization of the Duties on East and West India produce. 

Ewinc, James, (Glasgow)—Bill for abolishing the Imprisonment for 
Debt in Scotland for sums below 101. 

2. Bill for preventing the arrestment of Wages in Scotland, payable to 
workmen by the month, fortnight, week, or any shorter period. 

Farraru.t, George, (Brighton)—Bill to regulate and render more equal 
the Incomes of the Bishops and Clergy of the Established Church. 

2. Bill to alter and amend the Reform Act, so far as the same renders it 
necessary to be rated to the relief of the Poor, and to have paid Rates and 
Taxes, in order to the right of voting in the Election of Members to serve in 
Parliament. 

3. Bill to prevent all expenditure by Candidates, 

Fancourt, Major C. St. John, (Barnstaple)—Resolution, That the prac- 
tice of Military Flogging ought to be entirely abolished. 

Ferovuson, George, (Banffshire)—Bill to amend an Act passed in the 
reign of George the Third, to encourage the improvement of Lands upon 
Entailed Estates in Scotland. 

Finn, W. F., (Kilkenny County)—That it is the opinion of this House, 
that a Tax ought to be imposed upon Irish Absentee Property (the 
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produce of said Tax to be expended in Ireland upon works of public utility), 
in order to compensate in some degree the labouring and industrious 
classes in that Country for the serious injury sustained by them from the 
withdrawal of such an immense portion of the rental from expenditure in that 
Country. 

2. That it is the opinion of this House, that the Salaries of the Judges of 
the Superior Courts in Ireland ought to be reduced to the amount received 
by them in 1792, and to the compensation since granted them in lieu of fees. 

Fremantie, Sir Thomas, (Buckingham)—Bill to disfranchise the 
Borough of Stafford. 

Fryer, Richard, (Wolverhampton)—Bill to repeal the Corn Laws. 

Grito, William Downe, (Linlithgow)—To move, That it is objectionable 
in principle, and politically inexpedient, that the possession of any spiritual 
or ecclesiastical office or dignity should entitle any person to sit in either 
House of the Legislature, and that any Law or custom conferring such right 
ought speedily to be abrogated. 

Gisporne, Thomas, ( Derbyshire, North Division)—To present a Petition 
from Mr. Joplin, on the subject of the Panic in 1825, and move fora Select 
Committee to inquire into the allegation of that Petition. 

Grapstonr, Thomas, (Portarlington)—Bill to amend the Irish Reform 
Act, by affording Local Registrations to all Boroughs in Ireland. 

Greene, Thomas, (Lancaster)—Bill to abolish Oaths of Office (excepting 
in certain cases therein to be specified), and to substitute in lieu thereof 
simple declarations of like effect. 

Hanptgey, Major B., (Boston)—Select Committee, to inquire into the 
Custom House Regulations existing in the various Ports of England, with a 


view to prevent delays in clearances of vessels, and transniission of mer- 
ehandize. 


Harpy, John, (Bradford)—Bill to consolidate and amend the provisions 
of the several Acts relating to bribery and exorbitant expenses in the Election 
of Members to serve in Parliament. 

Harvey, Daniel Whittle, (Colchester)}—Select Committee on the Pen- 
sion List. 

2. Select Committee, to inquire into the nature and extent of the various 
descriptions of property which is or might be applied to the Education of 
the People. 

3. Select Committee, to inquire into the nature and appropriation of the 
property belonging to the Duchy of Lancaster, and the Duchy of Cornwall. 

Ilatcomn, J., (Dover)—To call the attention of the House to the pre- 
sent state of the English Poor Laws, and for leave to bring in Bills for 
amending the same. 

Hawes, Benjamin, (Lambeth)—Bill to amend so much of 4 Geo, 4, 
eommonly called the Gaol Act, as relates to the power of Grand Juries to 
inspect Gaols and Houses of Correction. 


_Hlay, Col. Leith, (Elgin}—To move for inquiry into the state of the 
Excise Laws throughout the United Kingdom. 

Haves, Sir Edmund, (Donegal)—To call the attention of the House to 
the present state of the Irish Linen Trade, with a view to investigate the 
causes of its depression, and promote its revival. 

Hirt, Matthew D., (Kingston-upon-Hull)}—That it be referred to a 
Committee of the House, to examine into and report to the House, the 
facts and circumstances of the claim of the Baron de Bode upon the Fund 
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received from the French Government, for indemnifying British subjects for 
the loss of property unduly confiscated by the French Authorities. 

Inerxsy, Sir William A., (Lincolnshire)—Bill for the total repeal of the 
Tax on Malt. 

2. Bill to amend the Reform of Parliament Act, inasmuch as relates to 
the polling places for the Northern Division of the County of Lincoln, by 
adding the following towns for taking the poll: Alford, Caistor, Wainfleet, 
and Tattershall. 

3. Resolution, That it is the opinion of this House, that it would 
the religion and morality of the Country, if the Right Reverend the Bishops 
were no longer summoned to the House of Lords, but permanently resided 
in their respective Dioceses. 

Kenvepy, James, (Tiverton)—Bill to amend the Laws relating to con- 
tracts for the loan of money. 


Kennepy, Thomas Francis, (Ayr)—Select Committee on the duties and 
emoluments of Sheriffs’ Clerks in Scotland. 


Lanoucuere, Henry, (Taunton)—Bill to abolish the inferior Courts of 
Admiralty in England and Wales. ; 


Lamont, Captain N., (Wells)—To move for the Minutes of the Court 
Martial held upon Lieutenant Lamont, late of the Royal Marines at Ports- 
mouth, in February 1833:—-Also, Minutes of Court Martial held upon 
Lieutenant Parke, late Royal Marines at Portsmouth, in February 1833 :-— 
Also, all Correspondence relative thereto above. ‘ 

Lerevre, Charles Shaw, (Hampshire, North Division) —Bill to consoli- 
date and amend the Laws relating to the Highways in England and Wales. 

Lowruer, Lord Viscount, (Westmorland)—Resolutions relating to the 
General Post Office Department, with a view to amendments in the Post 
Office arrangements, particularly as regards the Clerks of the Roads, and the 
transmission of Newspapers beyond Seas, and also with a view to the con- 
solidation of the numerous Acts of Parliament under which the business of 
the Post Office is now conducted ; in conformity with the recommendations 
contained in the Eighteenth Report of the Commissioners of Revenue 
Inquiry. 

Lyatt, George, (London) —Bill to alter and amend an Act in the: 
reign of his Majesty George 2, intituled, “An Act for the relief and pars yer 
of maimed and disabled Seamen, and the Widows and Children of such as 
shall be killed, slain, or drowned in the Merchants’ Service ;” and also to 
repeal so much of the Act of 7 and 8 Will. 3, cap. 21, as prescribes the de- 
duction of Sixpence a month from the wages of Merchant Seamen, for the 
support of Greenwich Hospital, and in future to appropriate the sums so 
deducted to the purposes named in the Act of 20 Geo. 2, c. 38, and to 
extend the provisions of this Act to Scotland and Ireland; and also to 
extend the Act of 37 Geo. 3, ¢. 73, relating to the unclaimed wages of 
Seamen dying in the West India trade, to the wages of Seamen dying while 
employed in any other branch of the Merchant service. 

Maxwe tt, John, (Lanarkshire)—To call the attention of the House to 
the case of the Hand-loom Weavers. 

Meruven, Paul, (Wiltshire)——To move for a Committee to inquire into 
the grounds upon which all pensions, allowances, or payments, which con- 
stitute a charge upon the public purse, have been granted ; for the purpose 
of ascertaining how far it may be just or expedient to continue the same. 

Mostey, Sir Oswald, (Staffordshire)—Bill for the alteration and amend 
ment of the Laws relating to Parish Apprentices. 
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Muaaay, John A., (Leith)—Bill to amend the Laws relative to Roman 
Catholic Marriages in Scotland. 


2. Bill to vest in the Crown the appointment of Procurators Fiscal in the 
Sheriff Courts in Scotland. 


3. Bill to repeal Act 59 Geo. 3, ¢. 69, commonly called the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. 


O'Conner, Daniel, (Dublin)—Resolution, declaratory of the means by 
which the destitution of the Parliament of Ireland was effected ;—of the 
miseries which the Measure called the Legislative Union has produced in 
ireland ;—of the evils which that Measure has inflicted on the labourers in 
husbandry, and on the operatives in manufacture in England ;—of the accu- 
mulating pressure of the Poor Laws in England occasioned by that 
Measure ;—and of the inevitable separation of the two Countries which must 
result from a perseverance in the Union as at present arranged and acted 
upon. 

2. Bill to render the connection between Great Britain and Ireland safe, 


satisfactory, and permanent, by means of the re-establishment of a domestic 
Legislature in Ireland. 


3. Resolutions declaratory of the opinion of the House on the propriety 
of separating the Executive from the Legislative Council in the Canadas, 
and rendering each Legislative Council Elective. 


4. To call the attention of the House to the propriety of taking measures 
to establish a Legislative Assembly in New South Wales. 


5. To rescind the rules of this House against the publication of the 
Debates, and to declare that any partial or unfair report of the Debates of 
this House be a Breach of its Privileges. 

6. That the House do sit but three days in each week for the first six 
weeks of the Session, and four days during the remainder, the intermediate 
days to be given to Committees:—That the House do in future sit at a 
quarter before ten in the morning; and, in case forty Members do not 
attend before ten o’clock, the names of those present to be taken down, 
and the defaulters to be taken into custody, unless a proper excuse be made : 


—The House to rise at eight o’clock in the afternoon, unless sooner ad- 
journed. 


Patmer, Major-General, (Bath)—Resolutions :—First, That the present 
system of Taxation has the effect of greatly enhancing the prices to con- 
sumers, and particularly to the laborious and working classes, of all the 
comforts and even the necessaries of life:—1, By the direct effect of Taxes 
on articles of use and consumption; 2. By the expenses of collection ; 
3. By the extensive and expensive arrangements for the prevention of illicit 
trade ; 4. By the various per centages added by the producers, merchants, 
manufacturers, and dealers ; and 5. By the effect which the foregoing accu- 
mulations produce upon the prices of all other articles, in the reciprocal 
action of price acting upon price, through the whole series both of taxed and 
untaxed articles of use and consumption. 

Second, That, notwithstanding the high prices of Corn, and other neces- 
saries, in this Country, such high prices are not, owing to the circumstances 
stated in the foregoing Resolution, sufficiently remunerative to the landed 
and other classes, upon whose enterprise, capital, and exertion the supply of 
the community depends, 

Third, That, whilst the high prices of Corn and other necessaries of life 
are not, for the reasons assigned in the foregoing Resolution, remunerative 
to the landed and other classes, upon whose enterprise, capital, and exer- 
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tions the supply of the community depends, they are yet dreadfull 
—_ hd Palate to active irebustry, ‘the real strength and wealth oe ‘oe 
Jountry. 

Fourth, That both direct and indirect Taxes on Wages, on the Profits of 
Trade, Manufactures, or Commerce, on the earnings of practitioners in the 
Learned Professions, or of persons skilled in polite, scientific, or mechanical 
pursuits, are impolitic, oppressive, and unjust, and injure to an unnecessary 
extent the community at large, without ultimately and permanently benefiting 
any class. 


Fifth, That a tax ot charge upon all property would be free from all the 
consequences mentioned in the preceding Resolutions, would in the least 
degree affect the cost of articles supplied by the landed and other classes 


for the uses of the community, and would secure to the suppliers the most 
beneficial returns. 


Sixth, That it is expedient to create a charge, by an equal and ratable 

per centage upon all property, equal to the amount of the Public Debt, or of 
the Annuity, Interest, and Expenses payable in respect thereof, repealing, 
at the same time, an amount of the most oppressive and injurious existing 
Taxation proportionate thereto, 
. Seventh, That it would be highly beneficial to the community at large, 
and especially to the landed and other proprietors, if all the then remaining 
Duties and Taxes on articles of use and consumption were to be repealed, 
and the Civil, Military, and Miscellaneous Expenses of the State, raised 
within each current year by an Annual Tax on Realized Property. 

Parmer, Fyshe, (Reading)—Bill to repeal so much of Act 3 and 4 
Car. 2, c. 21, as regulates the number of servants with liveries attending 
upon the Sheriff in the time of the Assizes, with a view to lessen the ex- 
penses of the office. 


Parker, John, (Sheffield)—Motion on the subject of Danish Claims. 

Parrott, Joseph, (Totness)—Bill to exempt Lime, intended to be used 
as manure, from toll on turnpike-roads. 

Pease, Joseph, (Durham, South Division)—Bill to repeal the Duties 
levied upon Coals exported in British vessels, and to reduce the Duties upon 
Coals exported in Foreign vessels. 

2. Bill to repeal the Duties upon Bricks. 

Perre, Hon. Edward Robert, (York)—Address, praying His Majesty 
to remove the Earl of Warwick from the Lord Lieutenantcy of Warwick- 
shire :—Also, Motion respecting the conduct of the Mayistrates, the Town 
Clerk, and Corporators of the Borough of Warwick, at the last Election. 

Prumprre, J. P., (Kent, East Division)—To bring before the House 
the circumstances attending the dismissal of Captain Atchison from His 
pen wg Service, under the sentence of a Court Martial in the Island of 
Malta, in the year 1823. 

Pryme, G., (Cambridge)—Bill to repeal so much of the Act of 41 Geo, 3, 
c. 63, as may prevent persons in holy orders, not holding benefices with 
cure of souls, from being elected to and sitting in Parliament. 

2. That, on the Committal of every Inclosure Bill, it be an Instruction to 
the Committee to insert a Clause, providing for the allotment of a certain 
portion of land, to be let in small portions to labourers, and the rents 
thereof appropriated in aid of the Poor Rate. 

3. To move, that the Committee on every Inclosure Bill shall, in their 
Report, certify whether a ion of land, as nearttp the village as con- 
véniently may be, and not less than in the proportion of one acre to every 
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twenty-five inhabitants according to the last Population Census, has been 
by such Bill directed to be allotted out of the commonable lands or waste 
grounds to the incumbent of the living and the parish officers for the time 
being, and the owners of one hundred acres of land in such parish, as 
trustees in trust to let the same in small portions, at low rents, to all 
labourers resident in the parish who may be desirous of hiring the same, 
such rents to be paid to the parish officers for the time being, in aid of the 
poor rates; or whether there be any special reason why such allotment 
cannot conveniently or properly be made in that particular instance. 

4. To move the re-commitment of every Inclosure Bill during the next 
Session, the Report of which shall not certify as above mentioned. 


Rippon, Cuthbert, (Gateshead)—Bill to repeal that Act of Charles the 
Second which renewed the attachment of Legislative and Judicial duties 
in the House of Peers, to the high religious offices of Archbishop and 
Bishop in the Church Establishment of England. 


Rosrnson, George Richard, ( Worcester)—Resolution concerning a com- 
mutation of Taxes, with the view to relieve the labouring and productive 
classes by a more equal distribution of the public burdens. 


2. Address to the Crown respecting the rights of British Subjects to pro- 
secute the Fisheries on the Coasts of Newfoundland, and in all the Bays, 
Harbours, and Rivers thereof. 


Rorcu, Benjamin, (Knaresborough)—Bill to improve the administration 
of the Criminal Law in the County of Middlesex. 

2. Bill to alter and amend the Law of Forfeiture, with reference to the 
personal property of persons convicted of felony. 


Routuven, E. S., (Dublin)—That a Select Committee be appointed for 
the purpose of taking into consideration the state of the Laws affecting 
Bankrupts and Insolvents in Ireland, with a view to the improvement and 
amendment thereof. 


2. Select Committee, to inquire into the state of all Sinecure Places, with 
a view to the immediate abolition thereof, in all cases where such Sinecures 
are not held in consequence of having been merited by public services ; 
and also for the purpose of inquiring into the cases of any Sinecurists who 
might be subjected to distress and difficulty by their removal from such 
offices ; so that a reasonable relief might be afforded to them, suitable to 
the peculiar circumstances of each individual. 


Rutuven, Edward, (Kildare County)—Select Committee, to inquire into 
the state of the Curragh of Kildare in Ireland, and of the Law as it relates to 
same, particularly an Act passed in the Irish Parliament, in the 36th year of 
his late Majesty, George the Third, with a view to ascertain how far the 
imposts chargeable by virtue of said Act on the lands surrounding and 
commons, may be dispensed with in relation to the Curragh; and also 
to inquire how far the charges made in respect to horses trained and 
running for King’s plates and prizes on the Curragh, may be lessened, with- 
out prejudice to any existing interest. 

2. Bill to alter and amend Act 2 and 3 Will. 4, c. 58, intituled, “An 
Act for amending the Laws in Ireland relative to the appointment of Special 
Constables, and for the better preservation of the Peace,” as well as to make 
such alterations in the several Irish Police Acts as will regulate the arming 
of the Police, so as to prevent their being warranted in carrying Or using 


any kind of fire-arms, except when under the immediate guidance and per- 
sonal control of a Justice of the Peace. 


Suret, Richard Lawlor, (Tipperary)—Bill for the admission of Roman 
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Catholics to Lay Fellowships, Professorships, and Scholarships, in Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


2. Resolution respecting the exclusion of Roman Catholies from Tuihes 
on Crown Prosecutions in Ireland. 


Stycrarr, George, (Caithnesshire)—That the Petitions presented to 
this House on the subject of Lay Patronage in Scotland during this Session, 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Sorrcrror-Generat, (Dudley)}—Imprisonment for Debt Bill. 

Somerset, Lord Granville, (Monmouthshire)—Bill to alter and amend 
the Acts of 31 Geo. 3, c. 83, 36 Geo. 3, c. 93, and 44 Geo. 3, c. 56, so far 
as the management and maintenance of the Mumbles Lighthouse, in the: 
County of Glamorgan, and the amount and collection of the Duties for the 
support thereof, are concerned. 


Srevart, Robert, (Haddington)—Committee to inquire into the manage- 
ment of Lighthouses in Scotland, and the rate of Light dues now leviable 
by the Board of Commissioners of Northern Lights. ; 

Tennyson, Right Hon. Charles, (Lambeth)—Bill for shortening the dura- 
tion of Parliaments. 

Tooke, William, (Truro)—To alter and amend so much of the Post 
Office Act, 5 Geo. 4, c. 20, as is construed to prohibit the sending one‘ 
unsealed Letter of Instructions in a parcel by coach, with deeds or papers, 
by introducing a provision for expressly allowing the same. 


2. Bill for the better regulation of Chimney Sweepers, and their Appren- 
tices, and for preventing the employment of infants under the age of fourteen, 
in climbing Chimneys. 

Tuttamore, Lord, (Penryn)—Address to the King, praying His 
Majesty, to direct that a Commission should issue from the Crown to form 
Rules and Regulations for the better government of the Prison of the King’s 
Bench; that the plan should be submitted to Parliament, and that some 
Legislative Enactment should take place upon the subject. 

Vernon, Hon. Mr., (North Derbyshire)—Bill to regulate the sale of 
Corn by weight, instead of quantity. 

Wattace, Robert, (Greenock)—Select Committee, to inquire into the 
whole system and management of the Post Offices of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; and, ist, whether the Post Office should be placed entirely under the 
control of the Treasury, as other departments for the collection of the 
Revenue are ; 2d, whether it would benefit Trade and Commerce, both 
foreign and domestic, and add to the security and privacy so essential to the , 
interests of all classes, to substitute weight for the present mode of charging 
postage; and, 3d, whether it would be beneficial to alter and lower the 
present rates of Inland and Colonial Postage, and to take measures for the 
regular transmission of Letters and Newspapers with our own Dependencies, 
and with all Foreign Countries. 

2. Select Committee, to inquire into the state of the Law Courts in 
Scotland, with a view to facilitate the administration of justice, and to lessen 
expense to suitors. 

3. Bill to shorten the delays and lessen the expenses of litigation in the. 
Court of Session in Scotland ; ; and to diminish the expenses in Appeals. 
from the said Court to the House of Peers. : 3 

4. Bill to enlarge the jurisdiction, regulate the forms, and diminish the 
expenses, of the ‘Sheriff flan Burgh Courts of Scotland ; also to extend the 
benefits of Jury Trial to the said Sheriff and Burgh Courts. 
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5. Bill to give security and economy in the conveyancing of Real Pro» 
perty in Scotland. 

Warsurton, Henry, (Bridport)—Committee, to inquire into the Laws 
and Regulations affecting the education and practice of the members of the, 
Medical and Surgical profession in the three Kingdoms. 

Wuattey, Sir Samuel, (Marylebone)—To move, That the Taxes on: 
Houses and Windows do cease and determine on or before 5th April, 1834.. 

Wixs, John, (Boston)—Bill to prevent the duration of Parliaments 
longer than three years. 

2. Bill to amend the Act 10 Geo. 4, c. 56, for consolidating and amend-; 
ing the Laws relating to Friendly Societies, 

3. That provision be made for the Education and moral and religious 
instruction of the Apprenticed Labourers, and their children, in the West 
Indian Colonies, on liberal and comprehensive principles. 

Wixtrams, Colonel G., (Ashton-under-Line)—Motion for the Reform of* 
the United Church of England and Ireland, as by Law established ; for 
leave to bring in a Bill for that purpose ; and for the appointment of a Com- 
mission for its execution. 

2. Bill to repeal the Act 12 Geo. 3, ¢, 11, called “An Act for the better 
regulating the future Marriages of the Royal Family.” 

Youn, George F., (Tynemouth)—Bill to alter and amend the Act for 
the Registry of British Vessels. 


2. Bill to repeal the Act 4 Geo. 4, c. 77, commonly termed the “ Reci- 
procity of Duties Act.” 

It will be seen from this list that the next session promises to be 
a far more interesting and important one than the last. The Mem- 
bers, too, will come up to the House in a very different frame of 
mind from that in which they first entered it. They will have had 
leisure to review the ate Sisal nature of the session gone by ; 
they will have seen their constituents—heard the public opinion of 
their conduct—had time to reflect on the past, as prepare for the 
future. They will be better acquainted with the forms of the 
House and the capacity and temper of its Members. The pride. 
and pleasure of voting always with the Ministers will have lost its 
first charm of triumph at victory; and they will have learnt that it 
is better to be in an honourable minority that can be always thought 
of with pleasure, than in the most triumphant majority that cannot 
be afterwards remembered but with pain. In short we believe, 
that on the opening of the next session we shall have reformed 
Members, a reformed mode of procedure, a reformed Ministry, 
and a reformed Press; that each and all will have benefitted by. 
reflection during the recess; and with these elements we may fairly 
hope that the Parliament will then redeem itself in the eyes of the 
people, and place itselfin that position of public honour and public 
confidence, without which it can never lead the nation on to great- 
ness or to glory. 

There has been one great defect on the part of the Liberals in 
the past session of Parliament, of which all the members of that 
party seem now to be sensible: and which, we trust, will not be 
the case in the next—we mean the want of union—from the ab-— 
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sence of which, their strength was not half so great as it would. 
otherwise have been. To show, however, that we were not inat-- 
tentive to this matter, and not inactive in endeavouring to remed 
the evil, we subjoin a copy of a Circular, drawn up by us within 
the first month of the session, and addressed to the leading Mem- 
bers of the liberal party, though not carried into effect from the 
general disposition to wait wt see others take the lead—bhefore’ 
they could feel confidence enough to follow. We have no doubt, 
however, it will be acted upon in the next. It is as follows :— 


PARLIAMENTARY CLUB. 





PROPOSALS FOR FORMING AN INDEPENDENT 
CLUB OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tr must be evident to those who have sat even for the shortest time in 
Parliament, that the Ministry possess a great advantage over their oppo- 
nents, in the settled discipline and organization that exists among their 
adherents. With them, every measure is canvassed in Council before it 
is proposed,—is submitted to private meetings of their friends before it is’ 
brought into the House,—and means are taken to secure the best ’ 
ments of the time for bringing it forward, of the order in which it is to be: 
moved, and of the persons by whom it is to be supported. 


It would appear to be the interest of the Independent Members of the’ 
House, who are neither bound to support, nor to oppose Ministers, but who 
will act on every measure as their sense of public duty may direct, to’ 
possess some organization, or means of union also, by the aid of which they 
could avail themselves of opportunities to submit their measures to others, 
previously to bringing them forward, and so arrange the time and order of 
each particular measure, as to prevent their clashing with each other, as 
well as to secure to every proposition before it is brought into the House, 
the advantage of preliminary investigation, so that the amount of support 
likely to be afforded to it might be prong known, the parties likely to- 
assist it be informed of the time of its coming forward, and the best arrange~ 
ments made with respect to the degree and kind of support to be afforded 
to it, as well as by whom, and in what order, that support could be best 
given. 

To secure the advantages of such organization, it is proposed to form a 
Club—to be called “ The Parliamentary Consulting Club,” subject to some 
such rules as the following :— 

1. That any Member of Parliament who does not hold office under the 
Government, and who is ready to declare himself unpledged to the sup- 
me either of the Ministry or the Opposition, shall be eligible to be a 

ember. 


2. That each Member shall, however, be balloted for; and if acce 
by a proportion of three-fourths of the whole number balloting, shall be 
admitted. 

3. That the Club shall hold its regular Weekly Sittings every Mon- 
day, at the King’s Arms, in Old Palace Yard, as being the nearest con- 
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venient spot to the House of Commons,—to commence precisely at three: 
o'clock. 

4. That there shall be no permanent Chairman or President—all the 
Members being equal: and that a Chairman and Deputy be elected from 
the Members present, at the opening of each sitting. 


5. That each Member present be then invited to state whether he in- 
tends to bring forward any measure during the week, and to explain the 
grounds on which he hopes for its success: that offers of support from 
those who approve of the measure, be then solicited by the Chairman, and 
that its originator be permitted to select from among such offers, the mdi- 
vidual by whom he would prefer that his motion should be seconded. 


6. That the line of argument to be used in such support, being briefly 
stated, the division of labour best calculated to make that support varied 
and efficient, without repetition or waste of strength, be settled and ar- 
ranged, with the sanction of the Chairman, and the majority of those present. 


7. That in the event of any measure being about to be introduced by a 
Mémber, which shall not be approved of by any of the parties present, sach 
withholding of their support should place that Member under no obligation 
not to bring forward his measure on his own responsibility : though it must 
be evident that it would not be beneficial to the public interests that the 
time of the ilouse should be occupied by what no one, except the originator 
of the proposition, would willingly support. 

8. That no resolution of the Chairman, or any number of Members 
belonging to the Club, should be binding on any but the parties actually 
present, and concurring in it at the time, as far as relates to the line of con- 
duct which Members should pursue in the House, where every one should 
be free to act as his own judgment directed: and that no particular poli- 
tical opinions should render a Member liable to exclusion, or bind him in 
any way to the support of any measure of which he did not thoroughly and 
entirely approve. 


The advantages of such a Club as this must be evident: as, without com- 
pelling any attachment to Party, or infringing, in the slightest degree, the 
perfect independence of its Members, it will afford the means of previous 
consultation, investigation, and concert, on all measures which may be 
intended to be brought forward, and save much of the trouble of private 
canvassing, and risk of failure, which are inseparable from the uncertain 
and unprepared manner in which public measures are often brought forward 
at present. 

The only expense to be incurred being that of the rent of a room for 
Weekly Meetings,—and attendants,—it is thought that a Guinea for the 
entire Session will be the largest amount of subscription required. 

As the first step must be the formation of a Provisional Committee, and 
as it is desirable to do this before Easter, so that the Club may begin its 
regular Meetings immediately after the Holidays, Gentlemen desirous of 
being placed on that Committee, will be pleased to communicate their 
wishes in a Note addressed to Mr. Buckingham, No. 16, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, who has undertaken to act as Honorary Secretary, till the Provi- 
sional Committee of twenty-five Members shall be complete,—when they 
will be assembled by Circular, to revise and confirm the Rules and Condi- 
tions of the Club,—and to proceed to business. 


We repeat that we have no doubt some such Union as this pro- 


posed, will take place early in the next Session: and be pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial results. ; 










MR, BUCKINGHAM’S VISIT TO HIS CONSTI. 
TUENTS AT SHEFFIELD. 











































Ir was our intention, before leaving London, to have marked 
out a pretty extensive route through the Midland Counties of 
England, and to have preserved a Narrative of the Journey in a 
form fit for publication in the pages of this Review; but the man- 
ner in which we were overwhelmed with honours and hospitalities 
at Sheffield—the length of time we were detained there—and the 
pressing invitations we have received to visit most of the principal 
towns in Yorkshire and Lancashire, have combined to defeat our 
original intention ; and will most probably now confine our Excur- 
sions within the limits of those two counties alone. 


For the present, therefore, we must content ourselves with 
giving our distant readers some account of the proceedings to 
which we have adverted; and that we may do this in the language 
of others rather than in our own, we transcribe the Report of them 
published at Sheffield, by the parties among whom the festivities 
originated, and by whom they were given, under the following 
title :— 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC REJOICINGS HELD AT SHEFFIELD, IN 
HONOUR OF J. 8S». BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., M.P. 


It is with heartfelt pleasure, and with feelings of the deepest pride, that 
we refer to our notices in the last week’s paper as well as to-day, of the 
public rejoicings in Sheffield during the past ten days, in honour of our 
patriotic representative, J.S. Buckingham, Esq. The week has been a busy 
and important one; and especially was it distinguished by a most powerful 
display of public feeling—a display from which our rulers may derive valu- 
able lessons, and the friends of freedom and humanity will draw high en- 
couragement. And further, whilst all true hearts spring to all true lips to do 
honour to Mr. Buckingham, that gentleman is bound by new ties to the 
service of the public. It is not to Mr. Buckingham, as an individual, that 
the people of Sheffield have paid a tribute, however great his accomplish- 
ments; it is to him as the champion of freedom—freedom at home and 
abroad—in trade and in government—in, matters civil and religious; and 
that tribute is a proof of the strong, hearty, and lasting attachment on the part 
of the public to the great principles which our representative has spent his 
life to promote. We do not intend to enter into a minute criticism of the 
speeches of Mr. Buckingham ; we have furnished ample re of them, 
and his friends and enemies may balance the account of good and evil; we 
do not tremble for the result. 

Mr. Buckingham having voluntarily pledged himself to his constituents, 
at the time of his election as member for Sheffield, that at the close of the 
session he would return among them, to render up an account of his steward- 
ship—and if his conduct did not meet their approbation, he would resign 
VOL. IV.——-NO-. XXXI, Ez 
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his trust again into their hands :—he arrived here from London, on Thurs- 
day, the 5th of September—and was greeted by a public entry the most 
popular and enthusiastic that the town had ever seen. Every day of his stay 
amongst us has been one of public rejoicing in some shape or other. On 
Thursday, the day of his arrival, be dined with the Master Cutler, at the 
opening of the New Cutlers’ Hall—in company with Lord Wharncliffe, Earl 
Manvers, Lord Morpeth, Mr. Strickland, Mr. Parker, and other gentlemen 
of the county, and upwards of 300 of the principal merchants and manu- 
facturers of Sheffield. On Saturday, the 7th, he dined with Lord Rancliffe, 
and about sixty other members of the Rancliffe Lodge. On Monday, the 
9th, he dined with a branch of the Nottingham Imperial Union, with up- 
wards of 200 of the Montgomery Lodge. And on Wednesday, a public 
entertainment was given to him by his constituents at the Music Hall, 
which was distinguished by the greatest harmony, and kept up to a very 
latehour. On Tuesday, Mr. Buckingham gave at the Theatre a description 
of a voyage up the Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Malta, which was 
crowded in attendance, and the receipts of which were appropriated to the 
funds of the Mechanics’ Institution. On Thursday, he continued the same 
subject from Malta through the Greek Islands to Smyrna, the proceeds of 
which were given to the Deaf and Dumb Institution for the County of York. 
And on Friday, he delivered to his constituents and the public at large, in 
the same place, an Address, explanatory of his Public,Conduct as their 
Representative in the late Session of Parliament. 


Our limits will not admit of a separate report of each of these proceedings, 
nor of many of the entertainments held in honour of Mr. Buckingham at 
different inns in the town, at which it was impossible for Mr. Buckingham 
himself to be present. It must be sufficient for us to say that they were 
all distinguished by the most enthusiastic feeling, and were kept up with a 
spirit which shewed how cordially all who were present entered into the 
enjoyment of festivities, and of the occasion in honour of which they were 
given. 

The following details of some of the more prominent parts of the week’s 
peer will put our distant readers in possession of some faint idea at 

east of the general tenor of the whole :— 


MR. BUCKINGHAM’S VISIT TO 


RECEPTION OF MR. BUCKINGHAM AT SIEFFIELD. 


Our hills rejoice, our mountains ring, 
Our streams send forth a welcoming.—Worpswortn. 


Tuunspay (Sept. 5) was a bright and beautiful day. The high blue 
arch of heaven girded “ the city of soot,’ with here and there a palace-like 
pile of clouds. It being pretty generally known that Mr. Buckingham 
would arrive in the forenoon, although no arrangements were made by his 
election committee to receive him publicly, an immense concourse were in 
attendance. In the morning a numerous party of his friends proceeded to 
Dronfield in carriages, the postilions of one of which were dressed in pink 
jackets and caps. The “ village was up ;” the bells merrily rung ; and the 
Dronfielders seemed to participate in the pleasure of the day with as much 
enthusiasm as the men of Hallamshire. Mr. Buckingham arrived at Dron- 
field at about half-past nine, accompanied by W. Ibbotson, Esq. and 
G. P. Naylor, Esq., in a private carriage, from which they were very speedily 
removed. As the cavalcade returned, it was joined by numerous parties in 
vehicles of every description, and pedestrians on foot, till they arrived at 
Shettield, where the “ stream of life” was heard louder than it ever had been 
since the town was constituted a borough. From Highfield to the top of 
South Street the collected people formed a dense and harmonious mass, 
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embracing all classes, and to those who had not leisure or inclination to 
study the scene in detail, the passing view must have been animating, beau- 
tiful, and magnificent. Indeed, we know of no finer entrance into any town 
in Britain than South Street, where the procession was joined by a volunteer 
band of music, playing, in their progress to the Angel Inn, appropriate 
airs. The hearts of the whole population seemed to be beating in unison, 
and their eyes beamed with pleasure, whenever they recognised the man 
who had honestly and consistently fulfilled all his pledges. The windows 
in the different streets were crowded with the “ Hallamshire fair,” waving 
the attractive and elegant pink. On this occasion, England, Ireland, and 
Scotland recognised each other; a constant greeting and grasping of hands 
was seen in every direction ; there was a festival of congratulation in every 
house, and joyous and exhilarating glee was the order of the day. It is not 
possible to retlect on what we witnessed, without expressing, ina few words, 
the delighted pride which we felt in the whole conduct of the people, as 
the procession moved onwards. The kind, warm-hearted, cordial, and 
generous reception must have been highly gratifying to Mr. Buckingham, 
as we believe he is the only Member of the first Reformed Parliament that 
has experienced such a distinguished mark of approbation from his con- 
stituents, as a public entry into the borough at the close of the session. At 
the Angel Inn, Mr. Buckingham briefly addressed the assembled crowd 
from one of the windows, expressing the pleasure he felt in again meeting 
his friends, exhorting them to maintain good humour, and be at peace with 
every body during the remainder of the day. A voice in the crowd ex- 
claimed, ‘*We thank you for what you have done, and we hope you will 
live to do more”’—a wish which was simultaneously re-echoed throughout 
the numerous assemblage. Mr. Buckingham concluded by saying, that as 
he would have several opportunities during his stay, of explaining his 
conduct and his votes in Parliament, he would not then detain them; when 
the people accordingly moved off peaceably and contentedly in every 
direction. 


ee 


PUBLIC DINNER TO J. S. BUCKINGHAM, ESQ., M.P. 


Saturpay (Sept. 7), the members and friends of the Rancliffe Lodge, 
under the Nottingham Imperial Union, entertained their distinguished 
brother with a most excellent dinner, prepared by Mr. Sinderson, at the 
Murray's Arms, in Queen Street, Wm. Jackson, Esq., in the chair, sup- 
vorted on his right by Mr. Buckingham, Mr. Woodcock, Mr. E. Vickers, 

ir. G. P. Naylor, Mr. Linley, &c., and on his left by Lord Rancliffe (Per- 
manent Grand Master of the Order, who had come purposely from Bonney 
Park, to attend this festival), Wm. Vickers, Esq., &c.: Mr. James Har- 
rison, vice-president. After the cloth was drawn, the following toasts were 
given by the chairman and other gentlemen, with appropriate remarks :— 

The Cuatrman gave—®“The King, and may he long continue to reign 
over a free and happy people.”——“ The Princess Victoria.”—“ The Duke of 
Sussex, the patron of learning, and the supporter of liberal measures in 
government.’ 

The Cuarrmay, in proposing the next toast, “The health of his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers,” said, although they had not come up to their expectations 
in the measures they had introduced in the first Reformed Parliament, some 


gratitude was still due to them for their unflinching perseverance in carrying 
the Reform Bill. 


The CuarrMan next rose to propose the health of Mr. Buckingham, in 
honour of whose able and consistent conduct in Parliament, this entertain- 
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ment had been given. (Loud cheering.) He was sure that the toast would 
have been received with the enthusiasm which it deserved, and he had not 
been disappointed. (Renewed cheering.) He hoped the company would, 
therefore, bear with him, while he gave a brief review, and it should be very 
brief indeed, of Mr. Buckingham’s conduct during the past session. They 
all remembered his principles and his pledges before his election ; and he 
now asked those who heard him, whether Mr. Buckingham had not re- 
deemed them all? (Cheers.) On every occasion on which a reduction of 
the public burdens had been proposed, our worthy representative was found 
at his post, and voting in favour of retrenchment. In the great question of 
Abolition of Slavery he was one of the very few who stood steadfast to his 
pledge: and while the greater number of those who had vowed to advocate 
immediate emancipation, without cost or delay, supported the Ministers in 
their scheme of costly and protracted abolition, Mr. Buckingham both spoke 
and voted as became a man who regarded his word as sacred, and deemed 
his pledge of far more importance than ministerial approbation. (Cheers.) 
In all the other measures of the session, we have seen him constantly ope 
posing extravagant expenditure, unjust power, and undue privileges; and in 
the case of the East India and China Trade, no man could read Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s speeches without seeing that he had set the Ministers right on points 
on which they were completely ignorant; and showed a perfect mastery 
over all the details. (Continued cheering.) His last great effort, however, 
to abolish the odious and cruel practice of the impressment of seamen, was 
worthy of himself, of his country, and of his constituents. In that effort, 
though foiled for the moment by the ministerial phalanx arrayed against 
him, yet he carried with him, most deservedly, the independent portion of 
the House; and in the next session he would be quite certain to succeed, 
when he will deserve to be considered the Wilberforce of England, as he is 
already recognised as the Wilberforce of India, his object being attained of 
opposing oppression and abolishing slavery in both. (Immense cheering.) 
Iie might go on to enumerate the claims which Mr. Buckingham had esta- 
blished to the approbation and the gratitude of his constituents ; but it was 
needless ; as they all knew that from first to last he had proved himself a 
consistent, able, fearless, and faithful representative of those who had chosen 
him ; and there was no man in England who could return to his constituents 
with a greater certainty of being cordially and affectionately received than 
their worthy and distinguished guest, Mr. Buckingham, whose health he 
therefore had the greatest pleasure of proposing to be given with three times 
three. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Buckincuam acknowledged the compliment in a most eloquent 
and luminous speech, during which he was repeatedly interrupted by the 
cheers and applause of the company. 

Mr. Buckrnonam afterwards rose and said, with the permission of the 
Chairman he would give the health of a nobleman, Lord Rancliffe, who had 
come a great distance to honour them with his presence on that occasion. 
His lordship was loved and respected in the town and neighbourhood of Not- 
iingham, as a liberal and kind landlord, therefore he had sincere pleasure in 
proposing, with three times three,—“ Lord Rancliffe, the Permanent Grand 
Master of the Nottingham Imperial Union.” 

Lord Rancuirre, in returning thanks for the honour conferred upon him 
by the kindness of those present, said that after the eloquent speech which 

he had heard from his honourable friend, if he might be allowed so to call 
him, Mr. Buckingham, it would ill become him to trespass at any length 
upon their attention, for he felt that he was scarcely worthy to follow in the 
wake of his magnificent vessel. (Cheers.) He wished that he could give 
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due expression to his feelings on this occasion; but he was really at a loss 
for words to express the extreme delight he felt at all that was passing 
around him. He was no stranger to Mr. Buckingham’s character or his 
fame: but though for some years past he had strongly desired to have an 
opportunity of hearing him, the occasion had never presented itself so as to . 
be available to him until now, when he had made a journey of many miles 
from his residence expressly to enjoy that gratification; and he must say, 
that much as he had expected, the delight he now enjoyed far surpassed the 
anticipation; for he feltas one under the influence of a charm while listening 
to the stream of rich and beautiful language that flowed from Mr. Bucking- 
ham’s lips. (Loud cheers.) Independently, however, of his great talent and 
acquirements—his constituents had now other and even higher grounds of 
admiration—for they saw in him that consistency of conduct, that fidelity to 
their cause, which was more important than even eloquence itself. Mr. 
Buckingham said that he had come among the people of Sheffield a perfect 
stranger, and that they had chosen him uninfluenced by any thing like local 
connexions. So much the more honourable to both parties, as this was the 
strongest proof of disinterestedness. Was it not a happy circumstance that 
men born and bred up in different parts of the country, and unknown to 
each other for years, should, on coming together, find their opinions, and 
principles, and sentiments, so much in unison, that they should become ac- 
quainted with rapidity, and conceive a regard as lasting as it was fervent. 
(Hear, hear.) He (Lord Ranclifie) had himself sat in Parliament as a 
member for the town of Nottingham, during several sessions, and he could 
therefore speak, from experience, of the arduous nature of the duties re- 
quired to be performed, as well as of the obstacles and influence against 
which every independent member had to contend. There were in his case, 
as in that of almost every other member's, some diflerences of opinion on 
minor points between themselves and their constituents—though agreeing 
generally in the main. But here was the case of a representative, Mr. Buck« 
ingham, who, after his first session, had returned to his constituents, and 
received their entire and unqualified approbation on all parts of his conduct, 
in the whole course of his parliamentary career ;—an honour, he must say, 
enjoyed but by few, but the greater and more distinguished on that very 
account. He trusted that Mr. Buckingham might long live to wear this 
honour and deserve it; and he could wish the people of Sheffield no greater 
good than to be represented in Parliament by so bold, so able, and so up- 
right a member. (Loud cheers.) 





PUBLIC DINNER TO J. S. BUCKINGIIAM, ESQ.) M.P. 


As announced in our last, the public dinner intended to be given to Mr. 
Buckingham, by his friends, took place at the Music Hall, on Wednesday, 
September 11. Mr. Hancock, of the Angel Inn, was the caterer on this occa 
sion, and did ample justice to his numerous guests, between’170 and 180, by 
providing as sumptuous a banquet as could be desired. Every thing was in 
excellent condition, and well arranged ; the room was elegantly decorated, 
and when the cloth was drawn, the scene was much enlivened by the gallery 
being filled with ladies. The yeomanry band also contributed to the hilarity 
of the evening by playing favourite airs, The chair was occupied by Wm. 
Vickers, Esq., supported by Mr. W. Ibbotson and Mr, T. Linley. 


The CuarrMay, after congratulating them that so splendid an assembl 
was met on so short a notice, regretted that this festivity could not take 
place at the election, but he was glad to see that there was no diminution of 
sincere attachment to their representative. He begged to propose== | 

“ The King.” (Cheers.) 
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“ The Queen ;” “ The Duke of Sussex, and the rest of the Royal Fa- 
mily.” “ ‘The Army and Navy ;” “ The Members of both Houses of Par- 
liament who voted for the Reform Bill,” were proposed in succession. 

The CuarrMan then said—Gentlemen, the next toast is one which I am 
sure you will be glad to hear. I regret that the task has fallen on so hum- 
ble an individual as myself, and that I am unable to do justice to the merits 
of the gentleman whose health I have the honour to propose. My acquaint- 
ance with him has now lasted little more than two years. The calum- 
nies uttered against him in the early part of that time have now been swept 
away with the winds—(Cheers.) Never in the course of my life have I 
seen charges made against any man received with such calm indignation, 
and met by such a perfect refutation. I will not dwell on the private cha- 
racter of our guest, further than to say that all my communications with him 
have been attended with gery te and that on investigating any of his state- 
ments, I have invariably found them to be true. He repelled the calumnies 
brought against him in such powerful language, and gave such evidence of 
their falsity, that I was compelled to believe him in spite of them all. I 
have constantly found him to be a perfect gentleman, and honest in every 
sense of the word. You know how far, in a political sense, he has redeemed 
his pledges —(Cheers.) On various political points I may have differed 
from him, but no one can deny him the praise of being one of the most con- 
sistent men that ever entered the House of Commons.—(Cheers.) [am 
not so much ofa politician as to beable to enter into a consideration of the 
various votes which he has given and which redound to his credit. [Mr. 
Vickers here adverted at some length to Mr. Buckingham’s votes for Mr. 
Manners Sutton, and for the Address, of both of which he approved.] You 
know (continued the Chairman), how he fought for the abolition of slavery, 
against the concessions granted to the East-India Company, and against the 
horrid system of impressment. These are topics with which you are all ac- 
penne There is one point illustrative of Mr. Buckingham’s indepen- 
dence, which I cannot refrain from noticing. He has announced his inten- 
tion to bring forward a motion to obtain from the East-India Company, re- 
dress for the injuries he has suffered from them. It is manifest, however, 
that without the assistance of the Ministry, he cannot hope for success ; and 
yet he has opposed that Ministry, and brought forward his impressment 
motion in direct opposition to their wishes. Is not that man independent, 
who, when his all 1s at stake, thus ventures boldly to oppose his judges ?— 
(Cheers.) I have, therefore, much pleasure in proposing the health of Mr. 
Buckingham, with thanks to him for the determined stand which he has 
made in support of constitutional and popular measures. 

The Health of Mr. Buckingham.”—Three times three. —(Great cheers.) 

After a brief interval, Mr. BuckincHam rose, and was greeted with ens 
thusiastic applause. He said, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I am glad of 
the brief interval which has been permitted to elapse between the conclusion 
of the speech of my honourable friend, and the period of my rising to ad- 
dress you. It has enabled me to calm my feelings, which were agitated to 
such a degree, as, had 1 been called on to rise at that particular moment, 
would, Lam sure, have prevented my utterance. No language could suffi- 
ciently describe what I feel, and what you, to imagine, must be, placed in a 
similar situation with myself. 1 rejoice at our happy meeting in this Hall, 
connected as it is, in my mind, with a thousand agreeable associations. I 
cannot see the floor which I have so often trodden, the gallery [ have 
addressed, and the faces I have so frequently looked upon. without reading 
a lesson that would furnish materials for a long history. If I were to livea 
thousand years, I have here treasured up matter for enjoyment and reflec- 
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tion which no time can dissipate or efface.——(Cheering.) Iam sure you will 
excuse me if I advert to the outline of the associations which are thus recalled 
to my mind. On my return from India, the thought which occupied my 
dreams by night and my meditations by day, was, how I might make the 
people of England sensible of the value of the colony which was theirs, but 
was withheld from them by the East-India Company. This I attempted ina 
series of publications, and undertook journeys to follow up my "pe ications, 
that I might communicate personally with those whom I could not induce 
to read. I wentas far as ales in the north, and to the towns on the 
coast of the channel in the south: bat somehow or other it happened that 
Sheffield was always omitted. However, in an interval of leisure, which 
occurred rather more than two years ago, I undertook a hast me 
through several counties, and took Sheffield in my course. At that time 
knew no individual here personally but Mr. Montgomery, whom I had seen 
at Whitby; and Mr. Blackwell 1 knew only by name. I arrived here on @ 
Saturday night, the very worst evening in the week, as I was told, for col- 
lecting an audience together. Nevertheless, when the announcement went. 
forth, hundreds were soon congregated, though when I crossed the threshold 
of this Hall I was so little known, that, as I passed along, persons looked 
after me, and asked, “Is this Mr. Buckingham?” At that time neither I 
nor any individual could conceive that I was likely to become the future 
choice of the body to which I was then so entire a stranger, and to make 
such a rapid inroad into their hearts, that they seemed as if taken by storm, 
—(Cheers). I returned after an interval of a week, and delivered a course 
of lectures, then certainly a subject of much eulogy with those who heard 
them, and in this Hall I made my first acquaintance with those whom I 
have now the honour to call my friends. Mr. Ward moved, and Mr, Vick 
ers seconded, a vote of thanks to me for the lectures, at the conclusion of an 
address which I delivered in consequence of a suggestion that had been 
thrown out as to the propriety of ascertaining whether I should be willing, 
if an invitation were given me, to become a candidate for Sheffield. To 
say that I had no ambition to become a Member of Parliament would no- 
be truth, and I can safely lay my hand upon my heart and say, that never, 
in the whole course of my life, have I descended to the cowardice of falset 
hood. ‘The invitation was as gratifying to me to accept, as it was to bee to 
pe I did desire the office which you have conferred upon me.—(Cheers.) 

t was not, however, to gratify any personal ambition, for I have seen enough 
of the world to teach me to attach no importance to rank or station. I have 
been the companion of kings and the associate of princes—I have been 
honoured above almost any other man of my station, in Eastern lands,—I 
have seen every vicissitude, between hunger, and thirst, and nakedness, and 
the highest point of honour and enjoyment—-and my experience has taught 
me this lesson, that utility ought to be the pole star of every man, and 
station is only desirable as a means of doing good, and not as an end. 
(Cheering.) I desired, therefore, a seat in the Senate, simply as a means 
of making known my thoughts to the world, and when that object is accom- 
plished, 1 shall be ready to lay down my trust. The invitation was given 
and accepted with an equal warmth and cordiality on both sides, and has 
not since, I believe, been repented of by either.—Cheers.) 

Up to this moment, the universal feeling of the inhabitants of Sheffield had 
been in my favour—all the courtesies and civilities of society had been con~ 
ferred upon me: but from the moment that I agreed to accept the invitation 
to become a candidate for the representation of this town in Parliament, the 
hostility of a certain party against me began.—(Cheers.) I could find in my 
self no reason for this change. I had done no harm, but all the good in my 
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power. But my acceptance of your invitation turned my purity to the 
blackest dye. The change, however, was not in me, but in the vision of 
those who looked upon me ;—to the jaundiced eye every thing seems yel- 
low—and thus it was that the envy of others turned all the good they saw 
in me to evil; so that, in their estimation at least, excellent as I was admit- 
ted to be before, I became all at once imperfection and deformity. (Cheers.) 
Had the change been in me, I should not have occupied the position which 
I nowdo. The scales are now, however, falling off the eyes of my oppo- 
nents, and they come day by day to confess that they were deceived. Now, 
seeing that opposition is useless, that my popularity is based on a rock of 
adamant which nothing can destroy, their vision is restored, and they honour 
me and applaud you for the excellence of your choice——(Cheers.) You 
will understand, then, why this Hall and all connected with it, tells for me 
a history that I can never forget, and though the path has been painful, the 
greater is the pleasure now we have reached the end. 


Allow me now, however, to turn from this subject to advert for a moment 
to the circumstances under which I went to fulfil the mission with which you 
intrusted me, and the difficulties with which I had to contend. I was 
elected by a constituency equal in intelligence and independence to any 
in the world. ‘The proof of this may be gathered from the entire absence on 
my part of any local influence to sway your judgment—and of the powerful 
opposition against which I had to contend. An utter stranger, what had I 
to offer? I could make no remission of rent; I could offer no mercantile 
accommodation ; I had no claim of long connexion and local services per- 
formed. I had no rewards of any sort to offer to my supporters. I had no 
stake in the country, for my poverty was known, and was the fruit of my in- 
dependence and integrity, as I had been stripped of all I‘possessed rather 
than abandon those principles which, to me, are not only dearer than for- 
tune, but more precious than life itself—(Cheers.) Standing thus, di- 
vested of all extraneous advantages, I had to contend with a number of ob- 
stacles, the most formidable that could be devised. I was assailed with the 
foulest slanders, and my surprise is that you had the courage to examine 
into the truth of those imputations. To your honour be it spoken, you did 
examine them, and I believe that the extremes to which the slanderers went, 
wees their death-blow. If they had been more moderate, they might 

nave been believed ; but the amount of wickedness which they attributed 
to me was so inconceivable, that it broke down under the weight of its own 
atrocity. They realised the saying of the heathens—whom the Gods design 
to destroy—they first deprive of reason—they dug a pit for me, and have 
fallen therein themselves. Their destruction is more to be attributed to 
their own wickedness than even to my innocence. That, however, is passed, 
and as far as I am concerned, let it be forgotten. I return, therefore, to the 
difficulties with which I had to contend in London. You know the com 
sition of the House of Commons. It is chiefly composed of men of high 
birth, of wealth, and of influence, and an individual, comparatively humble 
and unknown like myself, had to contrast himself with those by whom he 
was surrounded ; and, however, he might flatter himself that his understand- 
ing and integrity were equal to theirs, there was something in the mass of 
wealth, station, and influence, which it required no small firmness to stand 
up against. This, however, was my consolation, that though merely as Mr. 
Buckingham, I might have stood humble and abashed before them, yet 
from the moment I crossed the threshold of the House of Commons, I felt 
that 1 was the representative of the 90,000 inhabitants of Sheffield — 
(Cheers.) My feeling was, “ It is not I, but Sheffield that speaks.” You 
clothed me in the mantle of senatorial authority ; and you ought to tear it 
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off with disgrace, if I should ever forget that I am your representative 
(Cheers.) That feeling bore me up against all difficulties, and gave me con- 
fidence when I should otherwise have been dumb. I was not myself, but 
the representative of this community, and had I disgraced you, the grave 
should have covered my shame rather than I would have met you here.— 
(Loud and long continued cheering.) 


The obstacles which I met with in my first attempts to address the House 
were by some attributed to what were called my severe strictures, but which 
I consider to be honest and manly criticisms in my ParLiaAMENTARY 
Review.—(Cheers.) Whether this be the case, I neither inquire nor 
know ; but you are all aware that the first time I made an attempt to hear 
the sound of my own voice in Parliament, 1 was received with a degree of 
derision, mockery, and scorn, which would have been quite sufficient to 
silence any man of less nerve than myself. I asked myself, however, if my 
proposition was reasonable, and being convinced that it was, I was satisfied 
that 1 had done right in bringing it forward. The progress of the Session 
realized my anticipation, for it has been marked by scenes more disgraceful 
than ever characterized a palaver held by ignorant savages under the trees of 
central Africa,—such scenes of disorder and such mockery of legislation, as 
those who have not seen can form no conception of. My only fault was, 
that I was beforehand with my contemporaries, in proposing a limitation of 
time for speeches, and more rational hours, as well as more rational forms of 
business. The result of the Session bas been such, as to convince every 
man that some better arrangement must be made; and before I left Lon- 
don, I learnt that Ministers had a plan under consideration, part of which 
would embrace many of my views.—(Cheers.) 


My friend, Mr. Vickers, has told you that I went to Parliament disposed 
to support the Ministers. It is true that I did so, not because they are 
Ministers, for, phrenologically speaking, I am quite without the organ of 
veneration.—(Cheers.) For the pigmy creatures who assume for them- 
selves gigantic forms, and call themselves the nobles of the earth, I have not 
one particle of veneration. I have more regard-for the poor but honest man, 
than for him who occupies the topmost pinnacle of all this world, as far as 
rank is concerned, if he be not a man of integrity as well as of power. Man 
is man, call him what you please,—(Cheers ;) you can call him by no nobler 
name ; and if he be not a man, all the titles you can accumulate upon him 
are but marks of dishonour.—(Cheers.) I wished to support the Ministers,— 
the men who had ever advocated liberal principles, who stemmed the torrent 
of despotism when it threatened to overwhelm us, and who, by the intro- 
duction of the Reform Bill, established a claim to the gratitude not only of 
this generation, but of all posterity. I was disposed to confide in them as 
far as possible. On the election of a Speaker, independently of my dispo- 
sition to support the Ministers, I believed that Mr. Manners Sutton was the 
best Speaker the House of Commons had ever possessed, and that no man 
could be found who so greatly combined in his own person a knowledge of 
the business of the House,and the absence of all political partiality. There- 
fore, although my vote on this subject has been complained of, I see no 
cause to regret it, for I have seen nothing in the conduct of Mr. Sutton but 
what has been courteous and fair. Another of my votes which has been 
complained of, was that on the Address. When I heard the speech read 
from the throne, asking for enlarged powers, I felt an unpleasant thrilling 
through my frame ; for the demand of Nese increased powers proved the in« 


justice of the present laws.—(Cheers.) I went back to the House of Com- 
mons or disposed to vote against the address, but I determined to 
forbear, t 


t 1 might not expose myself to the imputation of factious motives. 
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In that spirit I gave my vote, for I never ask whence a measure comes, but 
only whether it be just or unjust. 1 am disposed to give the Ministers the 
benefit of any doubts that may arise in my mind, but I will never sanction 
what is unjust. Rather than my hand should subscribe to such measures, I 
would cut it off, and cast it from me for ever.—(Cheers.) The rest of my 
political conduct I shall more particularly advert to on Friday evening, 
when I have announced my intention to meet my constituents, and give 
them a full account of my stewardship from the beginning to the end of the 
session. I will therefore only briefly advert to one or two points more. 


I have reason to believe that I disappointed a great many friends by not 
being earlier in my first attempt to take a part in the debates in Parliament. 
But I did not wish to push myself too often forward, lest it should be said 
that I talked for talking’s sake. I was equally desirous not to be silent when 
duty called upon me to — I received many letters from different quar- 
ters, all wondering why I did not speak sooner. Many persons thought I 
was afraid, but this was certainly not the case. I thought it better, as we 
were running a race up hill, to start gently at first, and save my breath for 
the end. This session has given me an opportunity of trying my weight 
and position, and if L have proved myself an honest man, I have accomplished 
the chief object at which I aimed.—(Vehement cheering.) I have been 
more anxious to prove my integrity than to show my ability; but in the 
next session I hope to prove that I am not destitute of capacity as well as 
honesty. I hope I shall then be able to command attention, and to carry 
measures of greater value and utility than I have yet had the honour to pro« 
pose. As to health and strength, I now offer you a pretty favourable speci- 
men ; for after sitting through this long session, almost every day from 
twelve to sixteen hours, in a house of which the atmosphere is oppressive, 
besides other labour connected with my publication, which most of you 
think enough for any ordinary man, and the management of a very large cor- 
respondence, 1 am now in somewhat better condition than when I left you. 
You have had such opportunities of judging of my conduct that it is unne- 
cessary for me to say more. You thought I had both the qualifications of 
honesty and ability; you have received in the past session a proof of the 
one, | will endeavour to give you in a future session a proof of the other— 
(Loud cheering.) 1 drink all your healths, with the most cordial and intense 
satisfaction. ‘The day we have so long looked for with delight is at length 
arrived, and I wish that all whom we love were here to share our pleasure ; 
and that all who have spoken evil of us were here also, to see our triumph. 
(Mr. Buckingham sat down amid vehement and long-continued applause.) 

Mr. S. Woopcocx—Gentlemen, I have been requested by our worthy Pre- 
sident to propose a toast—that toast is his Majesty’s Ministers.—(Ap- 
plause.) Although I cannot agree with them in all the measures which 
they have brought forward, I must say that they have done some good.— 
(Applause.) Gentlemen, ever since I began to think, I found it was a much 
easier task to find fault than to remedy that fault. However, I think that 
more good might have been done than is the case. But for what has been 
done | feel thankful ; on that ground only I propose to you 

“His Majesty’s Ministers.” 

Mr. W. Jackson in proposing the next toast said, that the only claim 
which men in a high station had upon our admiration, was in proportion to 
their virtue and talents. The individual whose name he was about to pro- 
pose had claims upon their admiration on both these grounds. There was 

no man in the Senate possessed of greater talent, as an orator, than the pre« 
sent Lord Chancellor.—{Applause.) He had laboured through a long series 
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of years to promote the good of the nation, and had delighted them with his 
splendid displays of eloquence. He would, however, take the liberty of 
remarking that Henry Brougham and Lord Brougham were not the same 
men. He need only allude to his conduct on the Slave Question. On the 
hustings at York, the position which he took upon this important national 
= was very different from that which he takes now he is in power. 

n that occasion he said, he would uproot Slavery and cast it to the winds. 
This had been lamentably qualified by the Government measure introduced 
last Session. This, however, was only a shade in his character; and what 
he did when Henry Brougham, and what he has done since he became Lord 
Brougham, still gave him claims on their gratitude. He hoped that he 
would be able to effect a reform in the House of Lords, which was more 
necessary than that of the Commons.—(Applause.) Ile hoped he would 
also effect an abolition of those feudal laws connected with primogeniture, 
and prove himself a worthy successor of Lord Bacon.—(Applause.) He 
concluded by giving the health of— 

“ Lord Brougham ; and success to his Law Reform.” 


Mr. W. Insorson said the subject of the toast which he had to propose 
was one which would make every Englishman’s heart vibrate. It was 
liberty. England might justly be called the birth-place of liberty ; and he 
believed, that notwithstanding the evils from which she had suffered, she 
was the happiest country, and enjoyed more perfect freedom, than any 
nation upon earth.(Cheers.) He did not even except America; for while 
we fell rather short of the line she went somewhat beyond it. The question 
therefore was, whether she would sooner descend to the true line, or we 
ascend to it, and which would remain most securely there. England held 
an important station in the world. As the Scriptures tell us that when 
Moses stretched forth his hands the Israelites prevailed, and when he put 
them down they were discomfited; so it might be said of England ; when 
she held up her arms the cause of liberty prevailed, and when she let them 
down it declined. Some have said, that improvements in a nation must 
begin with the higher classes; but he did not agree in that opinion. It 
must begin with the people. It was true that the fertilizing rains descended 
from the clouds, but it first arose in exhalations from the earth. He doubted 
whether Parliament was yet sufficiently reformed. He did not think that it 
represented the opinions of the majority of the people.—(Cheers.) He was 
sure that on many important questions it had not represented his opinions, 
He was prepared to emancipate the slave at all hazards; but he was not 
prepared to give compensation till loss was proved. He had, besides, the 
authority of a gentleman who had long resided in the West Indies, for say- 
ing, that one half of the compensation which had been granted would have 
been sufficient to have bought, at once, the whole of the slaves.—(Cheers.) 
Those who knew him were aware that he had some knowledge of figures, 
and he had made a calculation, on principles which could not fail, the 
result of which proved, that the share of Sheffield in the grant of twenty 
millions was 100,000/. He had further calculated what would be the 
share paid by one manufactory alone, with the number of men employed at 
which he was well stqunsated, and found that it was 1600/. He disliked 
the plan of raising the money on loan, and should much prefer to see it 
raised and paid off at once ; for in twenty-seven years they would have in 
interest a sum equal to the rps. oy which would still remain unpaid. 
He thought that the public debt ought to be paid out of the property of the 
country. He had some property, and should be ready to pay his share. It. 
was very unjust to incur dea and leave posterity to pay them. Petitions 
against the grant of twenty millions had been sent signed by 1,200,000 
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persons, and in spite of this it had been persevered in; but Mr. Buckingham 
was one of the few Members of Parliament who opposed this extravagant 
grant to the last—(Cheers.) He would conclude by proposing— 


“ Civil and Religious Liberty all over the world.” 


Mr. Lintxry said—Gentlemen, I have great pleasure in proposing the 
toast of Mr. Buckingham, and the Education of the People —(Applause.) 
I consider, that Mr. Buckingham has clearly and unequivocally proved 
himself a true and sincere friend of the people, a just advocate of their 
rights, and a determined and uncompromising enemy of tyranny and op- 
pression every where, and from whatever source produced. He has also 
sarticularly distinguished himself by the steady zeal and devoted attention 
. has displayed, in endeavouring to promote as much as possible the edu- 
cation of the people—(Applause)—and I think you will agree with me that 
his powerful talent, his unwearied industry, his vast and comprehensive 
mind, his pleasing, persuasive, and peculiar eloquence, all combine to render 
him at once the best and fittest advocate for the promotion of this most 
desirable object—(Applause.) I well recollect at the public dinner given 
to my Lord Morpeth and Mr. Brougham, some few years back, that Mr. 
Brougham, when he was speaking on the Education of the’ People, quoted 
a line from one of our favourite poets to this effect, that a little learning 
was a dangerous thing. Lord Brougham did not respond to this sen- 
timent, bnt said his opinion was, that a little learning was better than none, 
and that if placed ina dark room, he should prefer the glimmering of even 
the smallest taper to no light at all. I have now the pleasure to inform 
you, that Mr. Buckingham has already given notice of a motion on this 
very subject, to be brought forward during the next session, and if he is 
only as happy in his speech on this subject, as he was on the impressment 
of seamen, | have little fear of the result, because I am of opinion, that a 
better speech never was spoken either in or out of Parliament on that subject 
before ; and when he brings forward the question of Education, instead of 
such a minority I hope he will have a triumphant majority. Gentlemen, 
will not detain you any longer, but call upon you to drink with me, 


“ Mr. Buckingham and the Education of the People.”—( Applause.) 


Mr. Becktxouam said, Gentlemen—I thank you again for the cordial 
reception you have given to my name, and I especially thank my friend, 
Mr. Linley, for having associated it with the object which is nearest and 
dearest to my heart—the Education of the People—(Cheering.) A 
moment’s consideration must convince any one, that if he would begin at 
the beginning, if he would lay the foundation stone of improvement, he 
must direct his exertions to the Education of the People. Mr. Linley has 
referred to the remark made in this hall by Mr. Brougham on the subject 
of Pope's line, 

«* A little learning is a dangerous thing ;” 


I have often heard the line quoted by persons who seem to possess only the 
little learning which they denounce. These people of little learning seem 
not to know what follows; for if they had read the poet they quote, they 


would have found that he goes on to say— 


‘Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
But drinking deeply sobers us again.” 


So the truth is, that a little learning is only more dangerous than a great 
deal, but the greatest danger is in having none at all. Mr. Linley has ob- 
served that Mr, Brougham not only denied the truth of the position asserted 
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in the first line, but said, he would rather be in a room with onlya glimmer- 
ing taper than in utter darkness. I would add, however, that whether a 
man would rather be in the darkness or the light depends entirely upon what 
he is going to do.—(Cheers.) The Scriptures tell us that they whose deeds 
are evil love darkness rather than light. ‘To them even a taper is dangerous, 
lest it should disclose their evil deeds. Those who are engaged in doing 
good are anxious that light should shine upon their path—they never seek 
darkness. It is only the wrong-doers who would cloak their deeds in 
obscurity, who are opposed to education by Mechanics’ Institutes and other 
means, for as surely as day succeeds to night, so surely do they feel that the 
spread of knowledge will work their destruction. The friends of education 
are the friends of every thing that is useful—(Cheers.) Some, indeed, 
apprehend that education will destroy religion. There can be no greater 
libel on religion than this assertion, and of all people the clergy of the esta- 
blished church ought to be the last to oppose education (cheering); and yet, 
with those who are deemed the orthodox clergy, opposition to education is 
the rule, its advancement the exception. How different is the conduct of 
dissenting ministers, who desire to teach, and rejoice in the progress of in- 
formation.—(Cheering.) Mr. Linley has mentioned that I have a notice on 
the books of the House of Commons for the next Session on the subject of 
Education. I did not bring it forward in the last Session, because, as Mr. 
Roebuck had given a notice on the subject, I left it in his hands; but when 
he withdrew his motion, and declined pressing it to a division after intro- 
ducing it in an able speech, 1 determined to take it up, and gave notice 
accordingly, 

In speaking of Education, this seems to be the proper time for me to 
address the ladies, (cheers,) who have graced the festivity with their presence. 
They have not been forgotten by me, though I have not addressed them 
before ; and my only regret is that they are not nearer to us on this occa- 
sion; for though I am not altogether a believer in the doctrine of animal 
magnetism, yet I have always found a something in female society which 
renders it more agreeable the nearer it is tous. ‘The ladies are not exactly 
where I could wish them, for I would rather have had them seated by our 
sides at the table than at a distance from us in the gallery ; but they are near 
enough to hear me assure them, that in the important cause of Education 
they are able to render far more efficient aid than we ourselves. Some think 
that the masculine intellect is more powerful than the feminine. That is 
not my opinion ; but even if it were so, the duty which devolves upon the 
fair sex, of tending and training the infant mind, renders the instruction of 
the mother more influential on the future life of the child than all that can be 
done by the father. It is impossible not to lament that education is not 
more general than it is—that leisure hours are not occupied with useful 
books rather than in dissipation. I can assure the ladies who now grace 
our entertainment, that there never was an individual sent to Parliament 
who was more grateful for their exertions than I am, or who owes more to 
the exercise of their powerful influence. I remember, particularly, on the 
evening of the first day's poll, when they assembled here with their hushands 
and their brothers to learn the result of the poll, the apprehension of defeat 
pressed heavily upon my mind. I then addressed the ladies, invoking, im- 
ploring, and beseeching them to use their influence in my behalf. They 
went forth, with the spirit of martyrs, from house to house, from lane to 
lane, from street to street; and it was mainly owing to their exertions that 
we gained so triumphant a victory.—(Cheers.) 1 thanked them then, and 
I thank them again now, for their exertions for my success, and I beg them 


to be assured, that as long as I shall, by the suffrages of the people of Shef- 
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field, occupy a place in the Legislature, education shall not be forgotten. T 
shall ever regard it as the foundation stone on which the improvement and 
happiness of the people must be built.—(Great cheering.) 

Mr. TatTerswaLt gave— 


“The Electors of Sheffield; and may they always elect candidates of 
liberal principles, and free of expense.” 


Mr. Buckrncuam rose, and begged that it might be drank with three 
times three, though that was very inadequate to express the gratitude which 
he felt towards the Electors, for their zealous and successful exertions in his 
cause. 

Mr. Buckrxcuam next rose to propose the health of the Chairman, to 
whom they were all highly indebted for his exertions in the cause. He had 
taken the helm, and in spite of all dangers, difficulties, and seductions, stood 
to his post, supported by an able crew—he skilfully trimmed the sails to 
catch every favourable gale, he kept watch night and day, and was never 
absent from his post. Danger had only served to rouse his energies, and he 
was at last a better man than at first; after every trial he seemed to have 
risen higher than he was before. He believed it had been advantageous to 
his political growth, though his physical health had somewhat suffered. 
They owed him a debt of gratitude, for the victory was greatly owing to his 
skilful leading. He begged them to drink— 

“The health of Mr. W. Vickers.” 


The Cnainmaw returned thanks. The picture Mr. Buckingham had 
drawn of him must be taken as descriptive rather of what he wished to be 
than of what he was. He could claim no merit for trimming the sails and 
catching favourable gales. All he had done was to hold a straight forward 
course. Though he had suffered from the exertions he made, he did not in 
the slightest degree regret the part which he had taken. He congratulated 
the meeting that Mr. Buckingham’s influence in the House of Commons was 
greatly on the increase. The House was beginning to appreciate his worth. 
He thanked them for the honour they had done him, and begged to drink 
the health of each.—(Cheers.) 

“ May the constituency of Sheffield always be as independent as at the 
last election,” 


Mr. Epwaxp Vickers, in rising to propose a toast said, it would natu- 
rally be expeeted that he did so under some embarrassment. They would 
agree with him, however, that that embarrassment would be increased if its 
suecess were to depend at all upon the efforts of the proposer. In that case, 
he should have declined the honour of proposing the toast, and left the task 
to some more able person. He was not aware of any circumstances which 
should prevent the good feeling which universally prevailed towards the 
Duke of Norfolk from being expressed there. It would be bad taste in him 
to attempt to enumerate the personal virtues of his Grace, or the numerous 
acts of munificence by which he had benefitted the town. He should, 
therefore, simply propose— 

** The Health of the Duke of Norfolk.” 


Mr. Buckincuam said he had been requested to propose a toast, than 
which nothing could be more accordant with his feelings. It should never 
be forgotten that the civilized world was one great whole, and that av injury 
inflicted, or a benefit conferred, on any one part, affected all the rest. ‘The 
Chinese had a proverb, which had perhaps never been before heard in Shef- 
field, and was to the effect, that he who was indifferent to an evil existing a 
thousand miles off, would soon find it under his own table. If this was 
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true with regard to China, it applied much more closely to our own com- 
mercial country. It was of the highest importance to us that all nations 
should be free ; for if free, they must become wealthy : if wealthy, they must 
have commerce with us. The deliverance of Poland, then, ought to be the 
subject of our prayers and wishes. Mr. Ibbotson had beautifully alluded 
to the account given in the Scriptures, of the contest in which, when Moses 
held up his hands the Israelites prevailed, but when he let down his hands 
their enemies succeeded. In the same manner, England, looking on upon 
the contest between Freedom and Oppression, ought to lift up her hands, and 
command, not intreat, that the independence of Poland should be restored. 
—(Cheers.) We need not go to war for that pu . It would only be 
necessary to cut off all intercourse with Russia, who would soon discover 
that we are of more consequence to her than she is to England. In so 
doing, we should secure the restoration of Poland ; and while we should be 
doing an act of justice to others, the good would recoil upon ourselves. He 
would give— 

“ Heroic Poland ; and may that most noble barrier of European civiliza- 
tion and independence be speedily established.” 


Mr. Wicrut gave— 
“* The Constituency of Sheffield ; and may they now look at home.” 
Mr. Jonn Sorry gave—“ Earl Fitzwilliam.” 


Mr. Atcock in proposing a toast, said that he had waited in town to at- 
tend this festivity at great inconvenience to himself, for he ought to have 
left Sheffield the next morning for London, with a friend who had been wait- 
ing three weeks for him; but he had come to discharge a public duty, for he 
was not a friend of Mr. Buckingham at the election, but he was now an ap- 
prover of Mr. Buckingham’s principles and conduct in Parliament.— 
(Cheers.) Mr. Alcock then proceeded to allude to the national debt, the 
currency, taxation, &c., which led to a slight interruption ; when he con- 
cluded by saying that he would have supported Mr. Buckingham if it had 
only been for his vote against the Irish coercion bill, and gave— 

“ The abolition of all unjust and unequal Taxes.” 

Mr. T. Cuampron, jun. gave—“ The Memory of Wm. Wilberforce.” 

Mr. Buckincuam said, he had obtained permission to propose a toast, 
which he should have had much pleasure in dilating upon, if their festivity 
had not extended beyond the time which they had anticipated. It referred 
to the press, of the beneficial influence of which they had an instance that 
evening in the case of Mr. Alcock, who, in consequence of what he had 
learnt through it, had ceased to be an enemy, and had become a friend. He 
was sorry that that gentleman had been interrupted in his address; for his 
avowal of the change in his feelings towards us from that of an opponent to 
a friend, ought to have given us the greatest satisfaction, inasmuch as it was 
said that there was more joy in heaven over one sinner that repented, than 
over ninety and nine just men that needed no repentance. For this change 
we were indebted to the press, as it was through that channel alone that his 
speeches or his votes in parliament could be known. He therefore gave— 

“ The Press,and may it always be free.” 


Mr. Jackson, of Canklow, congratulated the electors on their successful 
efforts to place Mr. Buckingham in Parliament. Though he resided at a 
distance from the town. he was far from being indifferent as to the issue of 
the election. The broad principles of liberty which Mr. Buckingham had 
80 steadily and unflinchingly advocated were in complete accordance with 
his own political views, and, therefore, he had great satisfaction in intro- 
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ducing the sentiments of the toast he was about to propose, which was the 
motto of Mr. Buckingham’s standard— 


“ Free Trade, and no Slavery ;” 


As both the introduction of the one, and the overthrow of the other were 
closely connected with human happiness.—(Cheers.) 


Mr. J. W. Sarru said—-I would propose a toast which is of peculiar interest 
to us all; but as I need your indulgence, so at this late hour of the night 
your comfort demands consideration. I will not therefore detain you many 
moments. We have toasted many persons, many events, and many senti- 
ments ; but we have forgotten one member, from which all the rest derive 
the power to please—ourselves. Prosperity to the town and trade of Shef- 
field must be a favourite subject to us all. This is not my native town, but 
I feel myself intimately. associated with it; for, as the birth-place of my 
fathers, Sheffield has a primary claim on my affections. There is abundant 
evidence before me in the proceedings of this day, of its political, intellec- 
tual, and municipal consequence. We can never think of the town, without 
recollecting the trade of Sheffield, which is the great secret of its wealth and 
importance. In close connexion with the trade of the town, we must ever 
remember our honourable guest and representative, whose unwearied exer 
tions demand our grateful acknowledgments. At the time of the election, 
and during the previous canvass, Mr. Buckingham gave repeated pledges 
that he would do all in his power to promote the freedom of commerce with 
allthe world. That was his favourite motto, and I appeal to you whether 
all his pledges have not been most consistently adhered to. Adding, there- 
fore, my humble testimony to the moral virtue and political integrity of Mr. 
Buckingham, I beg to give— 

“ The Town and Trade of Sheffield.” 


The Cuarrman said, he had another toast to propose, which was the 
health of a lady, whom to know was to admire. It was impossible to know 
her without admiring her constancy, her virtue, her integrity, her persevering 
attachment to liberty, and the support which she has afiorded to her husband 
under all his trials and difficulties. He gave— 

“ The health of Mrs. Buckingham, with three times three.” 


Mr. Buckincmam said—Gentlemen, if my enthusiasm had flagged, 
noihing would have roused it more effectually than the toast which has now 
been proposed, and the manner in which you have received it. This is 
almost the only time since my first visit, that 1 have been in Sheffield with- 
out my wife, who now remains at home in charge of an infant to which our 
eldest daughter has given birth. Nothing less imperative could have in- 
duced her to remain at home, or me to admit an absence which is unplea- 
sant tous both. 1 thank you for the vivid manner in which her image has 
been brought before my eyes by the short but true description of my friend 
Mr. Vickers. She is indeed a constant, faithful, virtuous, and valuable 
wile. She was the companion of my voyages in the Mediterranean, and of 
my residence in India—she suffered banishment with me—she remained 
faithful to her trust in England; and I can truly say, that from the first 
moment of our happy attachment, which has lasted now for thirty years, 1 
have never known her a less enthusiastic friend to the liberties of the human 
race than myself. A counsellor—an assistant—a friend—I have ever found 
in the wife of my bosom. To me she has been not more a wife than an 
adviser aud supporter; and if, in the course of my life, 1 have done any 
good, a large portion of it must be ascribed toher. Seeing the advantage of 
female influence being directed to the promotion of great and noble objects, 
to which her disposition as much as my own continually tends, 1 wish that 
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all the females in England should. be educated in the same manner, per- 
suaded that the fruits would be the same. I shall communicate to her with 
great pleasure the enthusiasm with which her health has been drank, In 
her name I return thanks, and beg to give— 

“The Ladies of Sheffield, accompanied by a wish, that before the anni- 
versary of our happy meeting, all that are of marriageable age may have the 
= fortune to possess valuable husbands, and be as happy as they can 

esire.’ 

Mr. G. P. Nartor gave—“ The Non-Electors of Sheffield.” 

Tt was now half-past eleven, and Mr. Buckingham, the Chairman, and 
many other gentlemen, took their leave, and retired. Mr. T. Linley was 


aes to the vacant chair, and the festivities were prolonged for some time 
onger. 





MR. BUCKINGHAM'S SPEECH, 


EXPLANATORY OF HIS PARLIAMENTARY CONDUCT, AS DELIVERED IN THE 
THEATRE, SHEFFIELD, SEPT. 13, 1833. 


The closing scene of Mr. Buckingham’s stay among us, was his Address 
to his Constituents, in conformity with the pledge that he had given, to 
return among them after the first session and give an account of his steward 
ship as their Representative in Parliament. As it was thought desirable to 
have this in the largest building that could be procured, the Theatre was 
selected for this purpose, as being at once the most spacious, and the most 
comfortable in its accommodation for all classes. The audience, which was 
as respectable as it was enthusiastic, included a great number of those who 
were not numbered among the supporters of Mr. Buckingham at the elec- 
tion, as well as of those who were :—his conduct in Parliament having con- 
verted many of his former enemies into admirers and friends ;—and on Mr. 
Buckingham’s entry. these joined heartily with the rest in the loud cheers of 
approbation with which he was hailed on his entering upon the stage. After 
these plaudits had subsided, Mr. Buckingham addressed the assembled 
auditory in nearly the following terms :— 

Lapis anp Genttemes—I thank you for your cordial welcome and 
enthusiastic greeting—cheering and encouraging at all times, but almost 
painfully overpowering at the present moment. That I expected to be 
warmly received among you is true; because I felt assured that if the pro- 
fession of my principles had won your esteem, my acting upon them would 
crown me with your regard. But, sanguine as 1 am, in lap gore 
in habit, I did not expect so much, either of approbation or of delight, as I 
have received of both. Though the particular day of my intended arrival in 
Sheffield was not known even to myself, but a very short time before it 
occurred—though no preparations were made for that B can te those who 

wert prominently en in supporting me through ion—yet no 
pees: + had it ‘agit basen that 1 should arrive on the morning of Thurs- 
day, than the intelligence spread, like the electric fluid, with a rapidity and 
power that caused it to be immediately known and felt in every dwelling of 
this large and populous town; and porpead ave 7 mie dob no 
was so prompt, so spontaneous, and so univ a demonstration of public 
feeling exhibited, as that which hailed my return among you here, and bore 
me in triumph along your streets. Met by a deputation of friends at Ches- 
terfield, beyond the confines even of the county, and escorted from Dron- 
field, many miles from the town itself, by other friends, in carriages, on 
horseback, and on foot, the multitudinous throng increasing at every step, 
till on our arrival at the entrance of the town, the density of the mass abso- 
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lutely impeded our progress—and as far as the eye could reach, before and 
behind, one vast sea of living beings waved in undulating motion like the 
gentle swell of the subsiding billows, when a tempest is succeeded by @ 
calm upon the Atlantic deep ; while on every side, in every door, in every 
window, on evéry ledgé, and every roof, countless crowds of congratulating 
friends, of both sexes, of every age, and of all conditions, contributed, by 
manifestations of anpurchased approbation, and undissembled happiness, 
to swell the tide of peaceful mon and exulting joy. Such a triumphas 
this who would not envy! Such:happiness as this who would ‘not wish to 
share! Unstained by blood or conquest, we dragged no slaves or captives 
at our chariot wheels. . Unpolluted by bribes or plunder, we brought no. 
gold or silver in our train. The tribute of ransacked towns and provinees— 
the gems and jewels of courts and thrones—the robes of royal favour and 
the titles of official dignity were all wanting to grace our progress with the 
splendour that they give to the pomp and pageantry of noble and imperial 
aoe. But for the number of the manly foes and ‘smiling faces—of the 
beaming eyes and cheerful tongues, that hailed our welcome as we moved, 
along, never did any triumph of Greek or Roman fame surpass it ; and for 
myself, I but give utterance to a sentiment of which any monarch in Euro 
might be proud, when I say, that 1 would rather reign thus freely, in undis- 
puted empire over the hearts and minds of thousands of free, intelligent, 
and upright men, than sway the sceptre either of hereditaty or arbitrary 
be over countless millions of submissive and dependant slaves —(Loud 
cheers.) 


But is this honour all my own? Ohno! It is yours as well as mine ; 
we are joint heirs and possessors of a treasure above all earthly price; an 
approving conscience—a pride arising from a sense of duty performed—a 
dignity at feeling that we have defeated our enemies by converting them into 
friends—and a joy resulting from the perception that the prospect of the 
future is as full of brightness and of hope, as the retrospect of the past is of 
content and satisfaction. Of these riches no misfortune can deprive us—of 
these pleasures we cannot be despoiled ; and unlike the baser gifts of fortune 
which diminish by being shared with others, our wealth becomes augmented 
by every additional participation: the sources of our delight are inexhaustible 
springs, which no draining can dry up; for while the fountain gushes forth 
at every opening, new depths supply it with an increasing stream; and 
though our eup of happiness is for each filled to the utmost brim, the 
draughts of others do not empty it, but leave it mote exuberantly overflowit 
than when their lips first touched its magic citcle. This, this, is our exalte 
portion ; and may it ever be the rich reward of duties faithfully performed— 
of pledges solemnly fulfilled—and of confidence mutually réposed, and 
mutually redeermed.—(Cheers.) 


The object of our meeting here to-night is partly, no doubt, to reeiprocat 
our feelings of congratulation and enjoyment, but it is also to afford, te al 
who feel an interest in the subject, such an explanation of my conduct, as 
the Representative of the large constituency of the borough of Sheffield, ag 
shall discharge the duty I owe equally to myself and you; and by so ren- 
dering up to you an account of my pra t place it in your own power 
to determine for yourselves, whether my exercise of the trust which you 
reposed in me has been such, during the past, as would lead you to cons 
tinue to confide it still to my care in the future. If not, I am willing to 
resign it to the hands from which I first received it. But if otherwise, I 
shall be proud to continue its depositary, and encouraged by the meed I 
have already won, will press forward with renewed energy to add fresh 
laurels to the wreaths with which you have already bound my brow-~ 
(Applause.) 
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We will begin, then, at the beginning. Not that it can be necessary for 
me to repeat to you here all the principles I professed and the pledges I 
made, when you first honoured me with an invitation to become a candidate 
for the duty of representing you in Parliament. They are too familiar to 
your recollection to need enumeration now. I will rather confine myself to 
the general sentiment which breathed through all these professions: namely, 
that the greatest happiness of the greatest number of my fellow-beings 
should be the test by which I would try every question that came before 
me, and then keep this great prineiple constantly m view in working out ats 
details. 

I ought, perhaps, as ‘a preliminary to this, hoWever, just advert’ to be 
circumstances under which I came among you—the influence by which 
was opposedthe predictions that were indulged in—and the general resu 
of the whole. I came among you, then, aS ‘entire a stranger as any mafi 
could well be. On the day of my entering Sheffield for the first time, which 
was in the summer of 1831, now just two years ago, I did’ not personally 
know a single individual in the town, excepting, 1 believe, Mr. Montgomery, 
whom I first met at the meéting of a Bible Society in Whitby, and Mr. 
Blackwell, then the editor of the Sheffield Iris, whom I knew only by namé. 
All the rest of the ninety thousand inhabitants of this great and populous 
town were as ufter strangers to mé, and I to them, as any men could be who 
were subjects of the same dominion. But the object with which I came 
among you, was not for the promotion of my own benefit so much as it was 
for yours; and never, perhaps, in so short a space of time, had any man the 
good fortune t6 make so deep and general an impression in favour of his 
views, both publicly and privately, as I had the happiness of doing. All 
were my friends—I had not an enemy in the place. No sooner, however, 
had the attention of some been called to the step of inviting me to become 4 
candidate for an honour to which others were aspiring, but which was offered 
to me unsought for and unanticipated, than the war began—and furiously 
indeed it raged. But that is past. Let us bury all resentments—forget all 
injuries—forgive all calumnies—pardon all transgressions, a8 we ourselves 
may hope to be forgiven when we descend to that grave that equally awaits 
usalh Stranger as I once was, I am no stfanger now; for if ever the secret 
volume of any man’s private life was more minutely and severely scrutinized 
than another, that man is myself: . You afe the judges before whom the 
blackened evidence of that volume was presented in all the odious colours 
that human ingenuity could give to it. And yet it is you that have ac- 
quitted me—nay, not merely acquitted me, but esteemed me—not merely 
esteemed, but honoured me with the highest dignity that you have it in yout 
power to béstow; so that from the lowest depths of infamy to which 
calumny could cast me down, you have elevated me to the highest pinnacle 
that mortal man can reach below, seated on which I now appear re you, 
crowned with a homage; divested of all servility, and as worthy a freeman to 
give as it is honourable for a freeman to enjoy—clothed with an authorit 

emanating from a source of power to which kings and emperors mu: 

bow ; and hailed with an unbought and unpurchasable acclaim, in which 
the tenderest accents of friendship and regard mingle their silvery sounds 
with those deeper and louder, but scarcely more ennobling tones, of honest 
approbation, manfully and fearlessly poured forth—every heart throbbing in 
unisonh—every pulse bounding in harmony—and the hardy cheek of the 
veteran, and the softer eye of the matron, alike moistened with the tear that 
has no sotrow in its eomposition, but gushes up unbidden from the secret 
sources of that sympathetic joy which is shared by father and son, by mother 
and daughter, as one common well-spring of our common nature—the fount 


of pure humanity.—(Letd cheers.) . 
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lutely impeded our progress—and as far as the eye could reach, before and 
behind, S vast sea of living beings waved in undulating motion like the 
gentle swell of the subsiding billows, when a tempest is succeeded by @ 
calm upon the Atlantic deep ; while on every side, in every door, in every 
window, on evéry ledgé, and every roof, countless crowds of congratulating 
friends, of both sexes, of every age, and of all conditions, contributed, by 
manifestations of a approbation, and undissembled happiness, 
to swell the tide of peaceful pleasure and exulting joy. Such a triumph as 
this who would not envy! Such-happiness as this who would not wish to 
share! Unstained by blood or pongreetts we dragged no slaves or captives 
at our chariot wheels. . Unpolluted by bribes or plunder, we brought no. 
gold or silver in our train. The tribute of ransacked towns and provinees— 
the gems and jewels of courts and thrones—the robes of royal favour and 
the titles of official dignity were all wanting to grace our progress with the 
splendour that they give to the pomp and pageantry of noble and imperial 
shows. But for the pamber of the manly ae and ‘smiling faces—of the 
beaming eyes and cheerful tongues, that hailed our welcome as we moved, 
along, never did any triumph of Greek or Roman fame surpass it ; and for 
myself, I byt give utterance to a sentiment of which any monarch in Europe 
tight be nhs. when I say, that I would rather reign thus freely, in undis- 
puted empire over the hearts and minds of thousands of free, intelligent, 
and upright men, than sway the sceptre either of hereditaty or arbitrary 
he over countless millions of submissive and dependant slaves —(Loud 
cheers.) 

But is this honour all my own? Obno! It is yours as well as mine ; 
we are joint heirs and possessors of a treasure above all earthly price ; an 
approving conscience—a pride arising from a sense of duty performed—a 
dignity at feeling that we have defeated our enemies by converting them into 
friends—and a joy resulting from the perception that the prospect of the 
future is as full of brightness and of hope, as the retrospect of the past is of 
content and satisfaction. Of these riches no misfortune can deprive us—of 
these pleasures we cannot be despoiled ; and unlike the baser gifts of fortune. 
which diminish by being shared with others, our wealth becomes augmented 
by every additional participation: the sources of our delight are inexhaustible 
springs, which no draitiing can dry ; for while the fountain gushes forth 
at every opening, new depths supply it with an increasing stream ; and 
though our eup of happiness is for each filled to the utmost brim, the 
draughts of others do not empty it, but leave it more exuberantly overflowing 
than when their lips first touched its magic citcle. This, this, is our exalted 
portion ; and may it ever be the rich rewatd of duties faithfully performed— 
of pledges solemnly fulfilled—and of confidence mutually réeposed, and 
mutually redeemed. —(Cheers.) 


The object of our meeting here to-night is partly, no doubt, to reeiprocate 
our feelings of congratulation and enjoyment, but it is also to afford, to all 
who feet an interest in the subject, such an explanation of my conduct, as 
the Representative of the large constituency of the borough of Sheflield, ag 
shall discharge the duty I owe equally to myself and you; and by so rene 
dering wp to you an account of my prabadt i 3% place it in your own power 
to determine for yourselves, whether my exercise of the trust which you 
seposed in me has been such, during the past, as would lead you to con- 
tinue to confide it still to my caré in the future. If not, ] am willing to 
resign it to the hands from which I first received it. But if otherwise, I 
shall be proud to continue its depositary, and encouraged by the meed I 
have already won, will press forward with renewed energy td add fresh 
laurels to the wreaths with which you have already bound my brow 
(Applause-) 
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We will begin, then, at the beginning. Not that it can be necessary for 
me to repeat to you here all the principles I professed and the pledges I 
made, when you first honoured me with an invitation to become a candidate 
for the duty of representing you in Parliament. They are too familiar to 
your recollection to need enumeration now. I will rather confine myself to 
the general sentiment which breathed through all these professions: namely, 
that the greatest happiness of the greatest number of my fellow-beings 
should be the test by which I would try every question that came before 
me, and then keep this great prineiple constantly m view in working out its 
details. 

I ought, perhaps, as ‘a preliminary to this, however, just advert’ to the 
circumstances under which I came among you—the influence by which I 
was vpposed=the predictions that were indalged in—aud the general result 
of the whote. YT came among you, then, a8 entire a stranger as any maf 
could well be. On the day of my entering Shefffeld for the fitst time, which 
was in the summer of 1831, now just two years ago, I did’ not personally 
know a single individual in the town, excepting, 1 believe, Mr. agency 
whom I first met at the meeting of a Bible Society in Whitby, and Mr. 
Blackwell, then the editor of the Sheffield Tris, whom I knew only by nanié. 
All the rest of the ninety thousand imhabitants of this great and populous 
town were as utter strangers to mé, and I to them, as any men could be who 
were subjects of the same dominion. But the object with which I came 
afmong you, was not for the promotion of my own benefit so much as it was 
for yours; and never, perhaps, in 80 short a space of time, had any man the 
good fortune t6 make so deep and general an impression in favour of his 
views, both publicly and privately, as I had the happiness of doing. All 
were my friends—I had not an enemy in the place. No sooner, however, 
had the attention of some been called to the step of inviting me to become 4 
candidate for an honour to which others were aspiring, but which was offered 
to me unsought for and unanticipated, than the war began—and furiou 
indeed it raged. But that is past. Let us bury all resentments—forget all 
injuries—forgive all calumnies—pardon all transgressions, a8 we ourselves 
may hope to be forgiven when we descend to that grave that equally awaits 
usall, Stranger as I once was, I am no stranger now; for if ever the secret 
volume of any’ man’s private life was more minutely and severely scrutinized 
than another, that man is myself: You ate the judges before whom the 
blackened evidence of that volume was presented in all the odious colours 
that human ingenuity could give to it. And yet it is you that have ae- 
quitted me—nay, not merely acquitted me, but esteemed me—not merely 
esteemed, but honoured me with the highest dignity that you have it in yout 
power to béstow; so that from the lowest depths of infamy to which 
calumny could cast me down, you have elevated me to the rye ayn 
that mortal man can reach below, seated on which I now appear re you, 
crowned with a homage, divested of all servility, and as worthy a freeman to 
give as it is honourable for a freeman to enjoy—clothed with an authority 
emanating from a source of power to which kings and emperors must 
bow; and hailed with an unbought and unpurchasable acclaim, in which 
the tenderest accents of friendship and regard mingle their silvery sounds 

with those deeper atd louder, but scarcely more ennobling tones,of honest 
approbation, manfully and fearlessly poured forth—every heart throbbing in 
unison—every pulse bounding in harmony—and the hardy cheek of the 
veteran, and the softer eye of the matron, alike moistened with the tear that 
has no sorrow in its eomposition, but gushes up unbidden from the secret 
sources of that sympathetic joy which is shared by father and son, by mother 
and daughter, as one common well-spring of our common nature—the fount 


of pure humanity.—(Letd cheers.) ‘ 
F 
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But let us leave this touching theme. Let us cross the threshold of the 
senate, and see what its interior discloses. On my first entry into that 
assembly I felt, as every man of reflection is likely to feel, the full weight 
of the responsibility which my new duties imposed on me. I was sur- 
rounded by the great and the powerful, men of noble families and extensive 
wealth—Marquesses, Earls, Barons, and Baronets—the tables of whose 
domestics could boast more delicate viands and more costly wines than m 
own—by men whose very wardrobes would be of more value than all that 
possessed,—men with whom, as a private individual, I could have no claim to 
association; but humbling as such a contrast might be, I felt that I stood 
there as the Member for Sheffield—that in this capacity it would not be 
arrogance for me to consider myself their equal—and that by virtue of the 
power conferred on me as the representative of others, I could fairly take my 
stand beside the noblest and wealthiest of the assembly. (Applause.) 


The time for action came, and the first occasion of my taking any part in 
the proceedings of the House was on the occasion of Lord Althorp’s pro- 
posing certain improvements in the mode of conducting the public busie 
ness,—on which occasion, having been struck with the unreasonable 
prolixity of many of the speeches of Members, I proposed a limitation of 
time as a maximum—beyond which no one should be permitted to proceed, 
but by the express consent of the whole House.* This proposition was 
received, as most things that are new and reasonable are received, with an 
air of wonder at its supposed absurdity ; and now, the Session being over, 
and all agreeing that a vast quantity of valuable time has been wasted by too 
much talking and too little acting, the very parties who rejected this propo- 
sition of mine, are now the first to complain that some such arrangement 
was not carried into effect. My error, then, in this first step that I took in 
the House of Commons, was one that I have very often committed else- 
where. I was a little before my time. To use asea phrase, I had shot too 
far ahead for the rest of the fleet, and was obliged to shorten sail and wait 
till the slow sailers should overtake me. They are now of my opinion, and 
I am content; for I doubt not, that in the next Session, the attention of the 
House will be devoted to the consideration of many improvements in the 
forms of its proceedings, so as to simplify, abridge, and render more agree- 
able and more efficient, the mode of transacting the business of the country. 
There are some among you, I know, who regretted that my first effort in 
Parliament was directed to an object so comparatively unimportant. But 
I do not join in that regret. I have always been, as you will well remem- 
ber, an advocate for beginning all things at the beginning; and in this 
instance it appeared to me especially desirable to do so. As every man of busi- 
ness, who is about to engage in any manufacture, will look well to his machi- 
nery, and carefully determine his processes before he sets his mill to work : as 
every operative, even, who is desirous of performing his labours efficiently, will 
examine his tools, and determine on the best mode of handling them, before 
he begins his task; so did I, in a sincere and earnest desire to see the public 
business transacted with calmness, dignity, efficiency, and despatch, make my 
first effort to get the procedure of the House of Commons improved, that its 
Jabours might be performed, not merely with pleasure to the Members 
themselves, but with satisfaction to the country at large. The consequence 
of this being neglected has shown itself in the progress of the Session, where, 
though the rank, and station, and wealth, and intelligence of the Members, 
would justify the expectation of the greatest order and courtesy in their 
conduct, such scenes of nightly brawling, intemperance, and disorder, have 
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been exhibited, as would be considered disgraceful in any Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution in the kingdom—and as are certainly without a parallel in my recol- 
lection, in any country, or in any assembly that I ever orttnensedl~-(itaane.) 

The next subject in which I took a part, was in a debate on a petition for 
abolishing the Punishment of Death, in all cases except murder, on which 
occasion I ventured to state, as my conviction, that even this crime, tas 
it is, ought not to be punished with death: and for these snemb:-ateale 
object of human punishment should be—1. To deter others by example.— 
2. To prevent the criminal, by confinement, from pursuing his criminal 
career.—3. To obtain from the offender restitution to the party injured by his 
crime.—4. To afford him opportunities of repentance, and means of improve- 
ment, so that in his restoration to liberty he may re-enter society as a re« 
formed and improved man.* The punishment of death effects only one of 
these objects, namely the second. e other three it entirely defeats ; be- 
sides which, it is so irrevocable that it cannot be altered when once com- 
mitted, whereas any other species of punishment may be remitted or 
discontinued after a given period ; and as life is the gift of God, and bee 
yond the power of man to bestow, so no human authority ought to be 
intrusted with the power to take away, what all the kings of the earth are 
incompetent to restore.—(Loud applause.) 

On the same day the question was raised, of the unconstitutional employ- 
ment of the military force, to repress the ebullitions of public feeling at the 
period of elections for Members of Parliament, on which occasion | depre- 
cated the practice, adverted to the melancholy consequences of an indiscreet 
direction of the military power in the election of Sheffield, and advocated 
such a reformation of the proceedings of elections generally, as should 
remove as far as possible all causes of personal irritation, and, consequently, 
all necessity for intimidating, evasion, or overawing force.+ 


The next occasion on which I took a part in the debate was on the subject 
of the Irish Coercion Bill, which I opposed with all sincerity, gave my reasons 
at length for that opposition, and no subsequent reflection has induced me 
to repent of the course which [ took upon that occasion.{ It appeared to 
me then, as it does now, beginning at the wrong end, by “—— dis- 


turbances instead of removing the causes of those sufferings by which the 
discontent was occasioned. It is easy to make a turbulent country tranquil 
by force of arms. England so tranquillized India: Russia so tranquillized 
Poland-; and the Ministers have so tranquillized Ireland :—but tranquillity 
is not happiness :—and the iron reign of despotism is not the more agreeable 
because it produces desolation and calls it peace. There was nothing in 
the state of Ireland which the civil power and the law was not fully ade- 
quate to repress, and, therefore, the introduction of military tribunals, the 
suppression of the constitution, and the utter destruction of all those safe- 
guards by which the liberties of the country were upheld and maintained, 
was, in my opinion, unnecessary and unjust: and left altogether untouched 
the master grievances of Ireland which still loudly demand and justly deserve 
redress.—( Cheers.) 


The next occasion of my speaking was on the second reading of the Bill 
for the Emancipation of the Jews, when I stated, at some length, the reasons 
which induced. me to support the removal of all those civil disabilities, 
under which they laboured on account of their religious faith4 This bill 
was carried through the Commons by a triumphant majority, and lost only 


* See Parliamentary Review, vol. 1, No. 4, p. 190. 
t Ibid, vol. 1, No. 4, p. 193. $ Ibid, vol. 1, No. 5, p. 275, 
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in the Lords—where whatever is proposed for the extension of liberty, 
either civiber religious, is almost sure to be opposed by a set of men who, 
being legislators on account of their birth. alone, require no wisdom to 
qualify them for the office, and who, being irresponsible and irremovable, 
whatever may be their defects, require no virtue to keep them in their places. 
Indeed, it has been uniformly the case in all past times, that measures of 
the highest importance, such as the abolition cf the slave wade, the emanci- 
pation of the Catholics, the reform in the representation, and other exten- 
sions of the liberties of mankind, have been so retarded: in their progress by 
the House of Lords, that, but for the obstacles opposed by that assembly, 
they would have passed years before ; and in the present session, the Jew- 
ish Relief Bill; the Local Courts bill; the best parts of the Irish Church 
bill; the repeal of the Foreign Enlistments bill ; the Tithes Stay of Suits 
bill, and other measures of a liberal and enlightened character, after receiv- 
ing the approbation of the Commons, have found their way to the Tomb of 
all the Capulets, in an assembly which has been called the house of mis- 
ehief, the house of incurables, and other appropriate names—but for which, 
perhaps, the House of Irresponsibles would be the most appropriate ; as its 
greatest admirers must admit the epithet to be true; and in that truth we 
have an admission of the whole cause of every evil that it inflicts on the 
community. (Elear, hear.) 


The great question of West Indian Slavery was the next in which I took a 
part in thedebate ; and I look back on all that I said and did on that oc- 
easion, with regret at the unavailing nature of the efforts that were made, it 
is true, but with pride and pleasure at the firmness, consistency, and perse- 
¥erance with which I pursued the subject to the end.* You all remember 
well the universal demand of the country for the immediate abolition of Sla- 
very, without delay and without price. You remember the associations, 

titions, and delegates, devoted to this great object, when 339 men of the 


Pichost respectability for character and intelligence, went to London in a 
body to urge upon the government their wishes and their views. You re- 
member the complacency with which they were assured by the Govern- 
ment, that their am of emancipation was both safe and satisfactory, and the 


confiding cheerfulness with which this assurance was received when the 
delegates returned to their respective homes. But what was the issue? 
Why the production of a plan by the ministers, which was the greatest abor- 
tion that the world ever saw—a plan unjust in its principle—hypocritical 
in its pretensions—and altogether impracticable in its details. It began 
with a recognition of that which the whole country had exclaimed against, 
namely, the right of one man to hold property in the person, the bones, the 
flesh, and the sinews of another. It pretended to give abolition when it 
provided for continuation—and proposed to prolong for twelve years that 
which the country expected to be put an end to in one. It created a new 
name of “apprentices” for a class of beings who had nothing to learn—to 
whom no wages were to be given,—who could have no choice of masters,— 
and who were still to be flogged by the whip. It proposed to bribe the 
planters to assent to this change of name, by proposing to lend them fifteen 
millions of money at a low rate of interest, and it proposed to compel the 
slave, and not the master, to repay the principal and interest, by pittances 
exacted from the miserably scanty pay to be given them for their extra la- 
bour. Such a scheme as this could give satisfaction tono one but those who 
proposed it, and their blindly subservient adherents ; and accordingly it was 
repudiated by the abolitionists—it was scouted by the West India proprie- 
tors—and it was the derision of the whole country. But in the alteration 
that was made, the evil was in many respects increased, tlie fifteen millions 
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of loan were changed to twenty millions of gift; that whieh ought to 
nothing, was to be bought at a price far greater than the actual 
odie Sheed it Gastonia deeiecin can Ge : 

paid for at a most extravagant and exorbitant pri 

to be attained, after all, until atso remote a 
hiberty had thus been 

never was there any act of legislation in this or 

Larsen ce ek Bee. dst ma the 
ministers, carried it through as successfully as if it had been a i 


dom, justice, and efficiency. How many of the a 
forfeited their pledges on this subject, struck their colours, and 
traitors to themselves and their constituents on that occasion, it is not 
tosay. It is enough for me to ex my satisfaction. that 
never to be found among those of this recreant crew ;* and I 
elare that 1 would have rather had my tongue tora up by the roots, so i 
should never utter human sounds again, than I d have employed it in 
giving assent to the monstrous doctrine, that slaves, in the. persons of men, 
were lawful and honourable property, and that we had aright to prolong 
their slavery for any number of years we choose; and to tax the people of 
England to the extent of twenty millions sterling, to pay fer a common act 
of justice, which ought to have been had without cost; but which is now 
paid for at a most profligate and wasteful rate—while we are cheated out of 
that which we have bought and paid for thus dearly, after all! The igno~ 
rance betrayed by the Ministers on this subject was amazing. A loan of fifteen 
millions was at first deemed liberal terms to be offered to the pianters. In the 
short space of three or four days only, a gift of twenty millions was not 
too much. And yet these two propositions emanated from the same 
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by the same majorities.—Surely, if the first were sufficient—the last 

1s a robbery of the public treasury for the most iniquitous of all purposes— 
that of bribing men to give a particular measure of justice their assent. If 
the last is not too much—the first must have been a robbery of the planter, 
which no plea of poverty could excuse; and whichever may be thought the 
‘ssum—or whether less or more. should have been given—the change 

the grossest ignorance, and utmost recklessness on the part of mini- 

sters, that any language of tongue or pen can adequately express.—(Cheers.) 
The East India Question came next in order of time ; and on this ocea- 
sion I took that prominent part which my previous history, studies, labours and 
tea would, no doubt, lead you all to expect. It is not my purpose 
to goover the various topics which the debate on that question embraced. 

It is sufficient for me to-say, that the views which I advocated, first in In- 
dia, while conducting a public journal in Calcutta, afterwards in England, 
im another public journal published in London, and subsequently in the 
lectures delivered y me to an aggregate of at least a million of hearers in 
all the great towns and many of the smaller ones of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, were the views which I maintained in the House of Commons ; and 
all parties, even the East-India Directors themselves, have admitted, that 
considering the extensive injuries I had received at the hands of their ser 
vants abroad, by the entire destruction of an honourably acquired and splen- 
did fortune—my conduct during the whole of the discussion was marked by 
an absence of ait selfish or vindictive feeling, and characterized by great 
justice and moderation.f On the second reading the bill, I took the oppor- 
tunity of addressing the house at still greater length on the subject, and 
produced a body of evidence sufficient, one would have thought, to have 


© See Parliamentary Review, vol. 2, No. 19, p. 521. 
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convinced the most confiding, that in continuing the political administra- 
tion over a hundred millions of human beings in the hands of the East-India 
Company, they were guilty of a great political error, not to call it crime. 
That in charging the revenues of India with the payment of the interest of 
the Company’s enormous debt, they were exacting from a helpless people 
a tribute to pay for their own oppressions and wrongs; and that in binding 
the English people to repay the whole of the principal, forty millions ster- 
ling, before the government could be taken out of the hands of the East- 
India Company, they were committing the grossest act of injustice, by come 
pelling us to redeem a debt, not only contracted without our knowledge or 
approbation—but incurred by an exclusive Company, who denied us all par- 
ticipation in the profits of their commerce,—yet now called upon us who 
had been thus excluded to make good their loss.* It is difficult to say 
which of these two measures, the East-India or the West-India bill, were 
the most remarkable for the reckless sacrifice of the public interests, to bribe 
ever to assent (for that was the secret object of these extravagant grants) the 
— whom it was thought necessary to conciliate, but who ought to have 

d full and ample justice done to them and no more, and this without flat- 
tery or favour on the one hand, and without truckling or fear on the other. 
In the Committee we debated the clauses line by line, and spared no exer- 
tion to purify it of many of its worst defects, but the general ignorance of 
the subject among the independent members, the utter indifference to it, of 
the subservient members—and the predetermined resistance of all changes 
proposed, by which the Ministers were resolved to their measure 
through—left it little chance of improvement as it passed through the Com- 
mittee. There were, however, three portions of the bill which deserved, 
and to which I was but too happy to give my unqualified approbation. The 
one was that which opened the trade to China and the eastern world to all 
his Majesty's subjects ; the other, that which admitted the free settlement 
in the older provinces of India, of British individuals, without licence ; and 
the third that which declared the natives of India to be eligible to offices 
of trust and emolument in that country, without distinction of caste, colour, 
or creed. I could not but feel a pride in seeing, on the first Session of 
my serving in a British Parliament, the formal recognition, by the Mini- 
sters of the Crown, of the three great principles for which I had contended 
for the last fifteen years of my life—for supporting which, I had been per- 
secuted with unrelenting malignity in India—banished from that country— 
my whole fortune plundered, and my entire property destroyed, for which I 
had been equally persecuted in this country, calumniated by the creatures 
or agents of the Company wherever I went; denounced in Scotland, stig- 
matized in Ireland, slandered in England, pursued to Sheffield, first by the 
pamphlet of Mr, Sandford Arnot, and then by the person of Mr. Eneas Mac- 
donell, all having the same source and origin,and all liberally rewarded either 
by a share of the Company’s ill-gotten gold, or by a participation in that pa- 
tronage which they still have it in their power so extensively to bestow. I could 
not, I say, but feel proud, that after fifteen years of struggle through difficul- 
ties that would have overwhelmed most men, and sunk many into the grave, 
I was enabled, by your suffrages, to stand on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, to see there the full recognition of the wisdom and justice of the prin= 
ciples for which I had so long contended single handed against so formid- 
able a host; and though not to receive a restoration of all that had been 
taken from me for advocating the very principles now espoused by the go- 
vernment itself, yet to share the triumph of those principles over every obs 
stacle, and see them carried into effect with all the forms and sanctions of a 
solemn law.— (Loud applause.) 

The subjects next engaging my attention, were those of the gradual res 
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demption of the National Debt, and the progressive abolition of the present 
system of unequal and consequently unjust Taxation, to be the 
only fair and rational system of taxing all classes in the lightest possible manner 
—and each in the exact proportion that his property orincome will enable him 
to bear. On this occasion I spoke at greater length than on any previous 
debate: because, owing to the yer postponements of the question, 
sometimes at the earnest request of Ministers, and sometimes because there 
were not a sufficient number of members present to form a House, the sub- 
ject of the two motions had been Sleatal into one, and all the details of 
each were necessary to be included in the same speech.* The soundness 
of the principles of Taxation and Finance developed in that address were 
admitted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer,—the evils of the debt and 
excessive taxation were not denied,—the practicability of gradually reducing 
the former, and progressively promoting a more equitable apportionment of 
the latter, was not disputed. My facts were unimpugned; my inferences 
uncontroverted ; and any where but in the House of Commons, the result 
would have been conviction—avowal of error—and immediate resolution to 
begin a change. But the great bulk of the members of that assembly, 
instead of judging and determining for themselves whether a measure is 
such as they ought to support on its own merits or otherwise, endeavour to 
find out how the Ministers intend to vote upon the question, and regulate 
their support or their opposition accordingly. On this occasion, however, 
when we went to the division, there was no reason to be ashamed of the 
result, for the difference was but nineteen; so that if only ten of those who 
followed the train of the Ministry had thrown aside that extraordinary degree 
of deference or veneration, with which the atmosphere around tha ‘Teabery 
Bench seems to inspire them—the question would have been carried. As 
it was, however, an impression has been made, the effects of which will, no 
doubt, be shown in the next session, when both these subjects will be again 
brought under discussion. 


The question of Flogging in the Army and Navy was another subject on 
which I took more than one occasion to speak, and advocated its abolition 
with the zeal of one who had witnessed the horrors of its infliction in both 
services, and could therefore speak to its cruelty as well as to its ineffici- 
ency,t and, on the occasion of my having a specific motion for its abolition 
before the House, it was deferred to the next session on the express promise 
of the Secretary at War, that if I would so defer it, immediate measures 
should be taken to issue instructions, confining corporeal punishments in the 
Army to the crimes of drunkenness on guard, and actual mutiny; and I 
have the satisfaction to state, that the Secretary at War has redeemed his 
pledge, as I have seen, at the War-office, official copies of those instructions ; 
and, therefore, in so far at least as these may, and I have no doubt will be 
acted upon, we have gained a great step for humanity,—(Applause.) 


The question of Poland, and its gallant and injured people, was another 
of those occasions on which I felt it my duty to address-the House ; and in 
looking back to the share I took in that debate, I have equal pride and plea- 
sure in the recollection. Of that unhappy country and its brave but unfor- 
tunate defenders, I need not now, I am sure, say a word in praise. Long 
before the election, I had publicly advocated their cause in one of the most 
interesting meetings ever held in Sheffield. In my place in the House of 
Commons, I earnestly did the same. In one Public Meeting, held at the 
Freemason’s Hall, in London, and in another held at Exeter Hall, at which 
more than two thousand persons attended, the getting up of which devolved 
almost entirely on myself. I took also a part in the proceedings; and 


* See Parliamentary Review, vol. 3, No, 22, p. 81. 
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scarcely a week has elapsed without my having called the public attention 
im some way or other wae large claims which that suffering and heroic 
people had upon our sympathy and our aid. 

On the subject of Public Expenditure, I took a part in the debate on Mr. 
Charles Baller’s motion for its reduction,* and in every instance in which 
financial measurés‘have been the subject of consideration, my constant aim 
has been to enforce economy in every branch of the public service, being 
convinced that, without this, all other reforms will be insufficient to satisfy 
the just demands of an over-worked, and under-paid, and a heavily-burdened 
people.—(Loud cheers.) 


The last question that I brought forward in the House, was that for the 
Abolition of the Impressment of British Seamen. The circumstances 
attending this discussion are so recent, that they must be fresh in every one’s 
recollection, and they cannot, therefore, need recapitulation. This was a 
subject on which I had, from my very boyhood, the strongest feelings. I 
had witnessed, alas! too ofien, all its untold horrors, and I had resolved, 
that if ever fortune should place me in any situation of life which would 
enable me to hasten its abolition, I would make it one of my first duties to 
attemptit. On this subject, I do not remember that any pledge was made 
by me, or that even my opinion was asked, during the peentes of the Elec- 
tion. But while others appear to think that they may be excused for doing 
a little less than they promised, it has always been my ambition, and I hope 
it ever will be, to do a little more. Whena young sailor-boy, before I had 
completed my tenth year, after having been captured by the French in the 
early part of the revolutionary war—imprisoned at Corunna—and marched 
for several hundred miles barefooted through Spain and Portugal—we 
arrived at Lisbon, it was my fate to see several of my fellow-captives torn 
by the hands of the merciless pressgang from the threshold of their homes, 
and dragged on board a ship of war. In after life I had seen the atrocities 
of this system in every quarter of the globe; and had once seen one of its 
victims, who had attempted to escape, flogged round the fleet at Plymouth, 
under circumstances so revolting, as to make me even now, at this great 
distance of time, shudder while I think of it. I had before seen English 
seamen, who, driven by the tyranny of their own officers, had sought shelter 
in the service of foreign nations, and being taken in arms against their 
country had been hung up at the yards of ships afloat as traitors to the king. 
But this did not make half so deep or so _ an impression upon my 
mind as the flogging round the fleet. The day was one on which a strong 
breeze was blowing from the westward, and the ships of the fleet were an- 
chored at some distance from each other. The flag announcing punishment 
was displayed early in the morning: the deserter was placed in the centre 
of a large launch, naked to the waist, his arms extended on a framework, 
composed of handspikes of wood, and his bare back presented outward to 
receive the lash. A boat from every ship in the fleet, to the extent of twenty 
or thirty at least, with an officer in full uniform, and a competent number of 
men were in attendance to witness the punishment, and to tow the deserter 
from ship to ship. The mournful, or I should rather say, the horrid proces- 
sion, then proceeded thus :—The boat, containing the victim, was first towed 
alongside the farthest ship; when two boatswain’s mates, to relieve each 
other at their dreadful task, descended from the vessel with a cat-o’-nine 
tails each—an officer was appointed to see that they did not spare the pri- 
soner in the weight of the lash—and the surgeon of the ship superintended 
the infliction, so as to see that it did not go beyond the point that should 
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endanger life. After the decreed number of lashes had been given to the 
sufferer alongside the first shi blanket, steeped in brine, was thrown 
over his mangled and bleeding , and the boats towed him to the second 
ship, then to the third, the fourth, the fifth, and so on; the bratal laceration 
of the brave man’s flesh, and the fearful application of the briny covering, 
being repeated at every ship, with all the prolonged suffering of the tedious 
intervals between, and the terror of new and more vigorous arms to inflict 
the deadly blow at every succeeding change. At length the awful tragedy 
was closed by a discovery that the sufferer was ! and there were the 
strongest reason for believing that the body had been lacerated by the now 
harmless and powerless scourge, long after the brave and manly spirit had 
taken its silent and indignant flight, and escaped to another world, happily 
beyond the reach of the cruelty and tyranny of this. The body was taken 
down—it was stiff in death, but as the victim had expired without a groan, 
no one knew the moment at 7 ge had become a Horror.) An 
inquiry was subsequently made, it being difficult to fix the actual 
blame on any one particular individual, the only result was a general repri- 
mand for the want of attention during the infliction of the punishment, 
Bat, conceive for a moment, the brutality of a system, which shall inflict 
torture on the human frame up to the utmost point that such frame can 
bear, without actually expiring under its agonies, and this upon the person 
not merely of our fellow-countryman, of our own kindred, and our own 
blood, but upon the best and bravest of the nation’s heroic defenders, with- 
out whose energies the Nelsons and the Exmouths, the Codringtons and the 
Napiers, would never achieve the victories for which they are resowned— 
without whese vigilant and constant watch, whose firmness in the tempest, 
and courage in the fight, our altars and our hearths would be unprotected— 
and by whose dauntless spirits our wives are secure in their domestic sanc- 
tuaries—our children tranquil in their cradles—our nobles safe in their 
splendid halls, and our monarch firm upon his throne. Yes! my fellow- 
countrymen and countrywomen, for it is the cause of both—even here, in 
this inland town of Sheffield, where you would suppose the horrors of the 
pressgang, and the tortures of the lash would be known only by name, I 

ave met with several instances of hoary headed veterans, who had been 
dragged from their homes by the brutal | ferocious system—who had been 
exiled in ships of war to foreign stations—who had seen their sons pressed 
after them, and forced alata Ihe themselves, and who are now, after 
wounds and services, that in other days would have obtained an honourable 
reward, pining in poverty, struggling in toil, and living upon the miserable 
pittance of half-a-crown a week,—while titled minions, tten in adul- 
tery, born in dishonour, cradled in indolence, and living in yoluptuousness 
and crime, are enjoying pensions and rewards, a week’s portion of which 
would make one of these aged and wretched sufferers, who have fought and 
bled for their country in vain—happy with all their families for an entire 
year !—(Shame.) But this theme is as endless as it is painful—and I dare 
hot therefore proceed. I ask you, however, whether I was not bound by 
every tie of duty and humanity to lift up my voice, however feebly it might 
be, against a system so full of innumerable and unparalleled enormities as 
this (Yes, yes.) I hear you answer yes! without a dissentient voice— 
and I knew well ‘that in this, at least, I should have your unanimous ap- 
proval.—-(Cheers.) Not my have I sworn eternal war against impress- 
ment and all its horrors, but like the noble Carthaginian, who took his sons 
to swear upon the altars of his country eternal enmity to the Roman name— 
I too have enlisted the hearts of my children as deeply as my own in the 
warfare that I wage: so that if this blot upon our national escutcheon be 
not wiped out by my own hand, which early death alone, however, can pre- 
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vent, my elder son will take my place, and follow up a father’s ven 
with a child’s devotion to the memory of a parent he reveres and loves— 
and if he should still be taken, his younger brother may yet succeed him in 
the task, nor shrink from its performance till the liberty of the British seaman 
is finally and unalterably achieved. ° 


But the hour admonishes me, and I must hasten toa close. I have given 
you a brief and imperfect, but, at least, a frank and faithful account of the 
measures on which I have spoken, and those which I have brought forward 
in the House of Commons myself. Those on which I have voted are too 
numerous to be recapitulated. The record of them is to be found, however, 
in the pages of the Parliamentary Review, in which the lists of all the 
divisions on important public questions are published. On looking back 
upon the whole of the Session gone by, I think I may say with great truth, 
that I have never voted for the restriction, but always for the extension of 
the liberties of my countrymen. I have never voted for expenditure, but 
always for retrenchment. I have never asked a single day’s leave of absence 
during the whole Session. I have attended every day and every night, 
except when prevented by illness, and have often been present when fatigue 
and suffering might well have justified 7 absence. I have not put the 
country to the expense of a single shilling by preparing or printing any use- 
less papers or superfluous returns. I have borne up against every tempta- 
tion of blandishment and courtesy on the one hand, and personal and 
pecuniary interest on the other. I have yielded up my own claims, and 
they are neither weak in justice, nor inconsiderable in amount, to give pre- 
cedency to other and more pressing public affairs. I have endeavoured to 
think first of my country, next of my constituents, and last of myself. In 
this order I hope still to pursue my labours, and whether I am successful 
or not in the issue, I know that the virtue of the effort will ensure me your 
approval.—( Cheers.) 

It is time, however, that I should leave you, though I still linger with 
pleasure among those I have so much reason to love, and feel reluctant to 
suffer that separation which I know is inevitable. ‘The ten days that I have 
now passed among you have been crowned with regards, and honours, and 
aan and triumphs, enough for the whole lifetime of any ordinary man. 

ivery succeeding day has had its separate and appropriate festival, each 
surpassing the other in enthusiasm—each rising above its predecessor in 
enjoyment, so as to leave behind them only two sources of regret: first, 
that all who loved me, and more especially the partner of my bosom, and 
the offspring of our affection, could not be here among us to share as well 
as to witness our joy; and secondly, that those who think less favourably 
of me could not be also here—to see how powerless is calumny against 
integrity and truth, and how certain is the reward of virtue, whether private 
or public, if it be but fortified with that firmness to endure, and that courage 
to defy the utmost hostility of any portion of mankind, by calmly living on 
to refute by their conduct the aspersions of their slanderers, and persevering 
righteously to the end.—(Loud cheering.) 

For the present, then, my beloved and honoured friends, I bid you 
adieu—I go hence, not to the castle of indolence, or the bowers of repose, 
but to a labour as unremitting as that which I have left. The recess will 
bring no cessation of daily or nightly toil tome. For every evening of every 
day, between this and the re-opening of Parliament, which will be perhaps 
early in February next, | have appointed to deliver a Public Address, on 
subjects of public utilityand importance, and calculated, I hope, to promote 
the improvement and happiness of mankind; in the execution of which 
duty, it is my intention to pass a week, and deliver six discourses, in twenty 
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of the principal towns of the two great: counties of York and Lancaster; so 
that by the time I return to you again—which will be on my way to the next 
opening of Parliament, if I be spared health and strength for the purpose— 
I shall have delivered one hundred and twenty addresses, to. as many dif- 
ferent assemblies, and become personally known to many thousands of 
additional ‘friends. I shall still, however, have one constant channel of 
communication with you all; the pages of the Parliamentary Review will, 
every month at least, in addition to its Parliamentary and Political, Geo- 
graphical, Commercial, Literary and Scriptural matter, contain an account 
of my progress in the route which I have marked out; and as I hear from 
all quarters of the kingdom of great efforts making by my friends in distant 
towns to extend the circulation of the Review, for the sake of spreading the 
principles it maintains—by small associations of two, four, six, and even 
twelve persons, in the humbler ranks of life, adding their means together to 
take ina copy of the work between them, and read it together or in suc- 
cession—so I feel assured that the friends of that publication in Sheffield 
will not be inferior in zeal to those at a distance; and as such a mode as 
this would bring its perusal within the reach of the poorest person in the 
kingdom, while it is already forcing its own way daily into the circles of the 
rich, we may, I think, look forward to a period, when it will be known and 
read, and I hope approved and supported, in every“town, in every village, 
and in every hamlet of the land. Impressed with this hope, it shall be my 
care to see that its pages never contain an expression that can raise the 
blush of female modesty, or put to shame the innocence of youth; or a sen- 
timent that can offend either the piety of the Christian or the patriotism of 
the man; but that in the future, as in the past, its constant aim shall be, to 
purify our institutions—to elevate our condition—to dishonour the bad—to 
ennoble the good—and to promote the peace, the liberties, and the happi- 
ness of mankind. | 

My friends, once more farewell! farewell! May our next meeting be 
even happier than the present! May we live honourably—may we die 
devoutly—and in life and in death let us endeavour to Ppt a spotless 
reputation, and leave behind us a name, of which virtue shall constitute the 
chief renown.—(Immense cheering.) _ 

Mr. W. Jackson then rose, and said, he could not permit the assembly to 
separate without expressing, in the strongest manner, his satisfaction at the 
proceedings of the evening. . He added, that if the feelings of the company 
generally at all resembled his own ; if they had received as much delight as 
he had done at hearing the eloquent defence of his principles and his con- 
duct, with which Mr. Buckingham had that evening favoured them, they 
would agree with him in tendering an unanimous vote of thanks to that 
gentleman for his able and upright discharge of his duties in Parliament, 
and for the admirably clear and convincing manner in which he had ex- 
ree the part he had taken in almost every great question that had come 

fore the Legislature —(Loud cheers.) For his own part, he was proud of 
having assisted in the election of such a Representative, whom he hoped 
would long be preserved to them. He was satisfied with every part of his 
conduct, and he doubted not but that all who heard him were equally so,— 
(loud cries of Yes, yes, and Hear, hear)—and in that feeling he begged to 
i goog the cordial thanks of this assembly be given to Mr. Bucking- 

am for the talent and integrity shown by him throughout his Parliamentary 
career, and for his clear and ‘satisfactory explanation of his whole conduct 
laid before his constituents that evening. —(Loud cheering.) 

Mr. W. Inzorson said, it gave him great pleasure to second the resolu. 
tion for the vote of thanks to Mr. Buckingham which had just been proposed. 
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Among the number of members sent to the House of Commons, there wete 
many who were actuated by various motives; ~but he believed in his heart, 
that the only object which Mr. Buckingham had in view was the good of 
his country, and the only motive by which he was actuated, was a desire to 
serve his fellow-creatures, and promote the general welfare of mankind.— 
(Loud cheers.) He need not say any thing of Mr. Buckingham’s conduct 
in Parliament, more than to express his conviction that it had given entire 
satisfaction to the whole body of his constituents, and to many others 
besides —(Applause.) He rejoiced at the almost universal approbation 
whieh Mr. Buckingham appeared to him deservedly to-enjoy; he had no 
doubt but that it would long continue; and he had therefore great pleasure 
in seconding the vote of thanks proposed.—(Cheers.) 

The résolution was then put to the vote in the usual way, when ev 
hand in the assembly appeared to be held up—and this was followed by 
loud and hearty cheers. 


Mr. Buckincuam then said, that he felt as deeply grateful as those who 
honoured him could wish, for all the various forms in which their mg oko 
tion had been expressed. He had been already sufficiently rewarded by the 
close and unbroken attention with which they had listened to his address, 
and by the numerous. plaudits by which it had been marked throughout ; 
but he was additionally so by the manner in which they had now crowne 
the whole by this spenke yote of thanks, which was hailed with acclama- 
tions that came evidently from the heart. He trusted that every sueceeding 
interview would only increase their mutual esteem and regard; and if ot 
continued steadfast to their principles, which he did not doubt, they woul 
ever find him ready to devote himself to their service ; as by benefiting them 
he hoped to do good to his country—and by benefiting his country, to 
advance the general happiness of mankind. 

Several successive rounds of cheers and plaudits followed this ; and ter- 
minated an evening, the proceedings of which seemed to give intense plea- 
sure to every one present. 








' CHARACTER OF THE ATHENIANS. 


I never think of the Athenians but as a troop of sportful children; some 
of them with weighty brows, and souls in which the unseen spirit of love and 
ape is gently vivifying a fresh creation; some of them whose eyes glance 

ike meteors, and pour around the light of poetry; some playing with the 
Joftiest images of art as if with shells and rose-leaves ; some at the soreery of 
whose eloquence the storm-cloud swells and wavers over Greece and Asia, 
painted with rainbows and alive with thunder; an infant troop with the love- 
iness of gods, and the earth-born strength of Cyclops, yet all, in all things, 
animated by a vital force and impetuous youth, more natural to winged and 
ephemeral creatures of the elements, than to the offspring of our weary and 
abused earth. They were a splendid race, whose memory is imperishable, 
and who yet looked forward but little, for, endowed with capacious and agile 
intellect, they used it not to fix on lasting ends, but to secure and adorn the 
triumph of their impulses. Yet 1 shudder to think that such people were, 


in number but some thousands, arbiters of the fate of as many myriads of 
slaves——Arthur Coningsby. 
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NECESSITY OF INQUIRY INTO THE ABUSES IN THE 
PUBLIC HOSPITALS. 


I have often had occasion to inquire into thé history of Medical Charities, and I 
must conscientiously declare, that the origin of every one Was traced to a Medical 
Job,—Speech of the late Duke of Kent. SAAT 

“Sir, | Worcester, Sept. 16, 1833. 

In the pages of Tit PantiaweNntany Review it was at one time fn- 
tended to enter into a very full exposition of the manifold evils inflicted by 
Royal Colleges and Medical Corporations on the great botly of i 
and through them extensively on the eee but: the commissioners aps 
poitited to inquire into the baneful ings of these chartered nuisances 
seem so perfectly on the right road that a single word itt regatd to them 4 
be, by many, deemed superfluous. There is one mode, however, in ‘whic 
the obnoxious privileges conferred by these charters, have enabled these 
professors to degrade and retard science, to plunder and injure the public, 
which has not yet had public attention sufficiently directed to it, and which 
we now propose briefly to consider. - 

It is earnestly meget that the Parliamentary Commissioners will give th 
particular subject all the consideration which it imperiously demands. We 
allude to the enormous fees exacted from persis for attending the hospitals, 
and which may be well designated “ prohibitory duties on the cultivation 
of practical knowledge.” The self-elected and irfesponsible council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons has the power of imposing the particular course 
of studies to be pursued by a candidate for admission as a member, and 
actually do dictate, not the course of study merely, but the time, place, and 
under whom it shall be pursued, yet reserving a monopoly of teaching {to 
themselves, these gentlemen of the council being also hospital surgeons, 
declare that certificates of attendance on these very hospitals must be pro+ 
duced, for it is only a few of the hospitals which are what is called “ recog- 
nised,” and for attending on the practice of a * recognised” hospital, the 
medical officers demand from the pupil a sum varying from fifty to seventy 
guineas. 


It is not necessary to say any thing on the importance of hospital attend- 
ance for those who are to be e d in medical practice ; how tical is 
converted into practical patie 58 the art of recognising symptoms, of ap- 
preciating their relative importance, and connecting them with morbid alter- 
ations in internal organs, can be learned nowhere else; yet this exaction 
acts asa prohibition on the great movarily of medical students from taking 
out a second or a third year’s ticket: the consequence is, a half-edu- 
cated race of practitioners are set loose upon the public, and to this source 
may be traced almost all cases of injuries undetected and unredré 
diseases mistaken and maltreated. 


Can any system deserve to be reprobated in stronger terms? , In covet- 
ousness, the officers of the few provincial “ ised” hospitals éven sts 
that of those in the nietropolis. It is alsé owing to this infamous source 6 
gain, and enjoying a monopoly of appreritices, that appointments to the 
medical staff of these hospitals have degenerated iato, jobs ; it is not the most 
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competent, but he who has some particular connexion, who obtains them ; 
for the selection of the last surgeon to the Worcester Infirmary no one was 
able to give any other reason than that his father had been surgeon before 
him ! 

The law allows a set of hospital surgeons to enjoin attendance on hospitals 
as a qualification to practice ; and surely the Legislature can take care, and 
should take cure, that these hospital surgeons do not turn this privilege to the 


injury of the community ! 
UTILITARIAN. 





ANSWERS TO THE FOLLOWING QUERIES 

would elicit highly valuable information on the subject of Anatomy; would 
point out the true mode of removing the prejudices against Dissection ; and, 
if acted on, produce immense benefit to Science, the Profession, and the 
Public. They can only be procured by authority of Parliament. 

1st. The names and the number of Hospitals in Great Britain and Ireland 
RECOGNISED by the London College of Surgeons ; or in other words, of those 
Hospitals, certificates of attendance on the practice of which are received by 
the said College, as qualifying Candidates for examination, with a view to 
obtain a licence to practise. 

2nd. Whether either of the Examining Bodies in London grant Licences 
to those who do nor possess such Certificate 1—if so, which of them ? 

3d. The length of time necessary to attend on each recognised Hospital 
before such certificate can be obtained ; and whether the time of attendance 
be the same at a Provincial as at a London Hospital ? 

4th. The fee now paid by a Pupil for a year’s attendance on the whole 
Practice of each ; to whom paid: or to what purposes applied ? 


5th. The average number of Pupils at each recognised Hospital ? 

6th. The Fee paid by a ube for the year’s attendance on each Hospital, 
ANTECEDENT to that year in which it was recognised ? 

7th. The number of Beds in, and the number of Medical Officers attached 
to, each recognised Hospital ? 

8th. Whether Physicians and Surgeons generally have the privilege of 
witnessing the practice of them; or whether this be enjoyed exclusively by 
the Medical Men attached to them ? 

9th. The average number of deaths yearly in each recognised Hospital— 
Whether every one who dies is examined—If not, how many have been 
examined during the last year—Are. these examinations conducted in a pro- 
perly lighted apartment—Is due notice given to the Pupils of their per- 
ormance—Are they done at a known fixed hovr—Are regular demonstra- 
tions always given of the anatomy of the organs during such examinations—~ 
Is any one in particular dinged with this duty—Are Medical Men and 
their Pupils generally permitted to see them ? 

10th. The number of capital operations performed in each during one 
ep ton the seeing of these confined exclusively to the Medical Officers— 

$ it usual to give notice of the performance of such to other Medical men— 

Whether any stated hour and day is fixed as far as may be, for performing 
these operations ? 

12th. Are Clinical Lectures given? 

13th. Are the Medical Officers Governors ?—what part do they take in 
the general management of each recognised Hospital, and who regulates the 
amount of Fees paid by Pupils? 


C. Whiting, Beaufort House, Strand, 








